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JOHN ROACH, THE AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDER. 


R. ROACH, known in the walks 
of iron industry for so many 
years, won his reputation by sheer hard 
work and persevering energy. He is 
worthy of notice now that he has been 
summoned to another sphere, because 
his life well illustrates the possibilities of 
persevering effort although encompassed 
with difficulties, and because of his en- 
deavors to restore to the American ship- 
building interest the vigor which it pos- 
sessed before the late war—endeavors 
which have not met with their deserved 
encouragement in all respects—as the 
impartial reader knows. 

First considering the portrait, which is 
an excellent one of the great ship- 
wright as he appeared in his prime, ten 
years or so ago, we find that it indicates 
the possession of strength, health, endur- 
anceand power. That broad, deep chest, 
that strong face and large, wide brain 
give one an idea of momentum, erergy, 
and power in the direction of executive- 
ness. The head is not high in proportion 
to its length and breadth, and we infer 
that intellectual development and force of 
character are the predominant elements 
in his nature. Sympathy, sentiment, 
imagination, spirituality are not his 
strongest traits. The length of the head, 
from the opening of the ear forward, is 
great, and the forehead is very massive, 
showing intellectual grip and vigor, and 
the ability to comprehend practical sub- 
jects from beginning to end. In work- 
ing out his purpose he can be master of 
the situation, and when he has the right 
to control he takes the control, and ex- 
pects his authority to be thoroughly 
respected. 

Such an intellectual forehead reminds 
one of a subsoil plow, which follows the 
common plow, and turns its furrows 
under, leaving nothing in sight but its 
own work. We do not see in that head 
as much brilliancy as strength. The 
large Causality, located in the upper 
part of-the forehead, in a line directly 


above each eye, shows planning, origin- 
ating, comprehending capacity. The 
breadth of the head at the temples 
evinces mechanical ability of the first 
order, and, associated with his cast of 
intellect, it would take the devising, 
planning direction, rather than that of 
manipulation. 

The large organ of Imitation, which 
gives a level appearance to the top-head, 
enables him to copy and adapt readily 
whatever he meets with in the world of 
thought or work. He learns by experi- 
ence and observation, but his character- 
istic force is originality. His perceptive 
organs, situated across the brow, are 
well developed, especially those of Form, 
Size, Weight, and Order. He has also 
good Calculation and a mathematical 
mind. 

The breadth of the head between the 
ears, and a little backward of them, 
shows Destructiveness, which gives 
thoroughness, efficiency, and some se- 
verity to his character, while he has 
enough Combativeness to make him 
courageous and plucky. The physiog- 
nomy indicates strong social qualities— 
the tendency to make friends, to be fond 
of children and pets, and to feel at home 
in the social circle. His Language is 
sufficient to make him a good talker, and 
when he talks he says something, by no 
means multiplying words, but driving 
right home to the point. 

His Mirthfulness is large in the por- 
trait, and it seems to us that in the circle 
of his friends, in the easy hours of leis- 
ure, he is one of the most jovial of men. 
He is not a proud, aristocratic sort of 
man, but one of those whom poor men 
can approach with confidence. In gen- 
eral, his nature is open, earnest, positive, 
executive, and thoughtful ; full of origin- 
ality and of mechanical and business 
ability. 

From a sketch of his career, recently 
published, we extract the following in- 
teresting notes: John Roach was an 
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Irish lad, having been born in Mitchels- 
town, County Cork, in 1815. His father 
was a farmer and fairly successful, but 
he had a large family to support. His 
mother was a woman of good intelligence 
and great industry. He always spoke 
of his mother with warm admiration and 
deep reverence. It was her rich mind 
that he inherited, and her buoyant spirit 
and indomitable pluck. A typical [rish- 
man, he possessed in a rare degree the 
keen wit, the appreciation of a good 
story, the poetic fervor and imagination, 
and the native eloquence which are char- 
acteristic of Irishmen. , 

He spent his early boyhood at home 
and was known there as a very bright 
lad. But his father’s family was so 
large that he saw no chance for himself. 
Besides, his robust independence could 
not endure the notion that he was an 
additional burden. He got together 
enough money to buy a passage to New 
York in an emigrant ship, and when 
only fourteen years old, bade his home 
good-bye and started for the New World. 
When he landed, afteralong and stormy 
voyage, he had a trifle less than three 
shillings in his pocket. But he had a 
big heart and a splendid constitution. 
He stayed in New York a day or two 
looking for work, but nobody seemed to 
want him. Then he recalled that there 
was a man whom he knew well, who 
had once worked for his father in the 
old country, in a machine-shop some- 
where over in New Jersey. He found 
him after a couple of weeks in the 
Howell Works, owned by James Allaire, 
and the man got him a place at 25 cents 
a day inthe same shop. Both his friend 
and himself were soon transferred to the 
Allaire Iron Works in this city. Buthe 
found it rather difficult to live on $1.50a 
week and was obliged to work early and 
late to increase his revenues. In the 
course of time the period of apprentice- 
ship was passed and he became a jour- 
neyman machinist at $9 a week. When 
he finished his twenty-fifth year he had 
accumulated $1,200. 





Speaking of those days, Mr. Roach 
once said : ‘‘ When I started out in life, 
I laid down a certain course of action 
based upon certain principles which 
seemed to me to be sound. I did not 
conceive that I was a genius. I was 
very unlearned. Education, as we now 
understand it, was wholly wanting to 
me. But I believed that labor applied to 
natural resources was the foundation of 
wealth and position. I was a working- 
man, or, better put, a day laborer. I 
made up my mind that no man in that 
condition of life who failed to practice 
industry and self-denial could hope to 
rise out of the ranks. It struck meas 
nonsense for a man to think of accom- 
plishing anything in this world who did 
not have a definite object ahead of him, 
and who was not willing to undergo all 
things to attain it. I, therefore, deter- 
mined thoroughly to understand all the 
details of my business. This included a 
knowledge of the exact cost of every- 
thing, and the way to adapt every pro- 
duct of a shop toa fruitful purpose. I 
determined to watch my opportunities 
with a hawk’s eye. I determined to be 
strictly honest, not only keeping the let- 
ter of my contracts and promises, but 
satisfying everybody with whom I did 
business by doing everything in reason 
that he might ask. I determined to ob- 
serve the laws of good morals, good 
habits, to be economical in everything, 
and to be untiringly industrious. I 
made up my mind to keep out of law- 
suits, and in the accomplishment of 
what I set out to do simply to defy all 
opposition, and peg away at it till it 
faded away.” 

The young man put his resolutions 
into constant practice, and the $1,200 
which he gathered together out of wages 
of $9 a week was the result of their ob- 
servance. He had conceived the idea of 
going West and entering upon an agri- 
cultural life. He drew $500 of his sav- 
ings from Mr. Allaire, and started off. 
This was in 1840. Illinois was a prairie, 
Chicago a village of less than 5,000 souls. 
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He crossed the Alleghanies on the old 
inclined plane. It took him a month to 
reach the spot where Peoria now stands. 
He bought a considerable part of the 
city’s present site, paid down what money 
he had and wrote back to Mr. Allaire for 
his remaining $700. But the shipbuilder 
had been forced into bankruptcy, and 
young Roach was stunned to hear that 
his $700 was gone. 

He earned enough to get back to New 
York by carrying a chain with a survey- 
ing party. He worked as a mechanic 
for several years longer and saved a few 
hundred dollars. With three of his fel- 
low-workmen he went into business for 
himself, starting an iron foundry. They 
worried along amid difficulties until his 
partners wanted to get out of the con- 
cern. He bought them out, agreeing to 
pay them so much a week for their in- 
terest. In three years he had paid them 


all off and had two of them in his em- 
ploy, and when thirty-six years old was 


deriving a handsome profit from it. He 
had married a Miss Johnson some years 
before and found in his wife a helpful 
companion. 

Mr. Roach’s prosperity was almost as- 
sured when a boiler burst, wrecking his 
establishment and killing seven of his 
men. The insurance companies refused 
to pay the policies he held, on the 
ground that the explosion was the result 
of carelessness on the part of his engi- 
neers. He had several excellent con- 
tracts on hand, but not a penny in the 
world with which to rebuild his plant 
or get the materials to perform the 
work. But he bustled around and 
found a friend who lent him barely 
enough money to recreate the skeleton of 
his former plant. ‘‘ I then went to some 
brokers, showed them my contracts, 
and asked for the money. They one by 
one refused, and the last one said I was 
a fool to ask him to risk money on such 
security. Just then one of the men 
from whom I had obtained a large con- 
tract passed the window. I ran out and 
called him in. ‘Mr, So-and-So,’ I said, 


‘this gentleman says I am a fool to ask 
him to lend me money on the security 
afforded by your contract. I don’t 
think he has insulted me, but he cer- 
tainly has insulted you. Now, suppose 
you prove to him that a contract from 
you is worth its face value by lending 
me the money yourself? The plan 
worked beautifully. ‘You can have all 
you want, Mr. Roach,’ he said, and he 
was as good as his word.” 

In 1868 Mr. Roach’s business was so 
heavy that he bought the Morgan Iron 
Works and began to build iron ships. 
His Government work had given hima 
wide acquaintance among public men, 
and when the free-ship fever broke out, 
he turned loose the flood-gates of his 
eloquence upon Congressional commit- 
tees and the public. He did as much as 
any one to kill the free-ship idea and to 
expose its weaknesses. He was hearty 
in his advocacy of the protective tariff sys- 
tem and wrote and spoke to large bodies 
of workingmen all over the country. 

Mr. Roach’s purchase of the Morgan 
Iron Works was a business success, but 
his ambition to be the head of the great- 
est ship-building establishment in the 
world was not satisfied. In 1871 the 
plant of Kearney, Son & Archbold, 
who were in reduced circumstances, at 
Chester, Penn., was for sale. Mr. Roach 
bought it. It had a splendid frontage 
on the Delaware River and was near 
to cheap coal and iron. He added 
heavily to the plant, started a rolling- 
mill, blast-furnaces, and every facility 
for building a ship right out of the ore 
and the timber. His plant covered 120 
acres and was worth $2,000,000. In his 
two establishments, here and at Chester, 
3,000 men were employed, 114 iron 
vessels have been sent out upon the 
ocean, a business of more than $50,- 
000,000 has beendone, and weekly 
wages to-the amount of $30,000 have 
been distributed among American me- 
chanics. Ninety per cent. of the iron 
vessels now sailing under the American 
flag are John Roach’s work ; and yet the 
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man who did all this died in deep humilia- 
tion, his heroic spirit broken and his 
fortune largely swept away. 

The fact is that his business with the 
Government was a small part of his 
work. He built the great compound 
engine for the Trenton, bidding $635,- 
000, or $15,000 lower than the next low- 
est bid. In 1873, out of eight new en- 
gines he got the contract for building 
one at $120,000, and in 1873 he built two 
sloops-of-war for $580,000, on bids that 
were $60,000 lower than the next low- 
est. He constructed the sectional dock 
at the Pensacola Navy Yard for $219,- 
000, or $60,000 less than others offered 
to do the work for. When the fourteen 
iron turreted monitors were ordered in 
view of possible trovble with Spain, Mr. 
Roach built four of them at a price fixed 
by the Government on the same terms 
for all the builders. In 1876 ‘two other 
monitors out of five were given to him 
to build. This completes his work for the 
Government down to the contracts for 


the Dolphin and the three new cruisers. 
Referring to his work he once said : ‘‘In 
all of it I was the lowest bidder. I never 
did a piece of work for the Government 


that I did not save it money. I never 
received a favor in an illegitimate way. 
All the work I have done for the Gov- 
ernment would not keep my shipyard 
running a year.” 

He built the Pacific Mail steamships 
Tokio and Pekin. He built the City 
of Paris and the Rio Janeiro for the 
United States and Brazil Steamship 
Company. For the Alexandre Line he 
built the City of Washington and the 
City of Alexandria. The Manhattan and 
the Breakwater, which run along the 
Southern coast line routes of the Old 
Dominion Steamship Company, are 
among the results of Mr. Roach’s skill. 
Other specimens of his work are the 
Cygnus, the Sirius and the Cepheus of 
the Iron Steamboat Company. He 
augmented the great fleet of the Pacific 
Mail with the San José, the San Juan 
and the San Blas. The beautiful Sound 


steamer Pilgrim, of the Fall River Line, 
is one of his most famous boats. He was 
the builder and designer of Mr. Tilden’s 
steam yacht, the Viking,and the Utowana, 
which won the Lunborg cup in 1885. 

The story of Mr. Roach’s reverses after 
the Democratic Administration came in- 
to power has been too recently and too 
fully told to need reiteration. No one 
who knew him doubted for a moment 
that the embarrassments which ended 
finally in his business fall shortened his 
life many years. When the Dolphin’s 
keel was laid, John Roach was a man of 
rugged health, erect in his walk, ruddy 
in complexion, and he carried his load 
of sixty-seven years with their hard ex- 
periences and incessant labors so that 
one would hardly think him past his 
prime. But he was an emotional man, 
keenly sensitive as to his good name, 
and in the low condition of general 
business which prevailed at that time, 
the forces arrayed against him were too 
great. He fought hard and fast, but his 
hair whitened and deep furrows cut their 
way into his brow and cheeks. And 
when at last Attorney-General Garland 
wrote the opinion that Mr Roach never 
had any valid contract with the Govern- 
ment, and that he was liable for every 
dollar paid him, it was too much for the 
shipbuilder, and broke him down. 

The immediate cause of his death was 
cancer of the mouth, developed, accord- 
ing to the opinion of leading physicians, 
by the shock of his business complica- 
tions and the assignment for the benefit 
of creditors made in July, 1885. The case 
was similar to that of General Grant, 
but more painful and speedy in its pro- 
gress, his death occuring Jan. 10th last. 

In his family relations, Mr. Roach 
was extremely happy. He had four 
sons and two daughters. The oldest son 
died a dozen years ago. The second, 
John B., is now in charge of the works 
at Chester. The third, Garrett, inherits 
much of his father’s ability as a speaker. 
He owned a large interest in the firm 
and was his father’s right-hand man. 
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FAMILIAR TALKS WITH OUR YOUNG READERS—NO. 15. 


AMATIVENESS. 


OU and I, my youthful friends, are 
parts of a great association called 
Society. You know that men and wo- 
men, boys and girls make up the com- 
munity or place in which we live. You 
know that some die every day, but then 
children are born every day, so that the 
number of people in the world is more 
than kept up. The fact that babies are 
born is simple enough, yet it is the one 
upon which society rests—because the 
total failure of such 
births, if such a thing 
were possible throughout 
the world, would be the 
total destruction of man- 
kind in a little over one 
hundred years. 
Man and woman are 
differently organized in 
their bodies for the pur- 


pose of continuing the 


race. They have certain 
faculties of mind as well 
as physical organs that 
were given them by the 
Creator for the express 
purpose that they should 
become the parents of 
new generations, and 
thus keep up the social 
order. One of these fac- 
ulties is Amativeness, 
which may be termed the 
primary element in the 
formation of the family 
and social relations. It inspires the par- 
ticular affection that brings men and 
women together. When a youth of 
eighteen feels himself drawn toward a 
particular girl, and likes to be in her 
society more than in company with 
others, it is because of the activity of 
Amativeness. If the girl shows a simi- 
lar preference for him, then both feel 
very happy, and with favoring circum- 
stances they marry, and become hus- 


band and _wife, and make a home for 
themselves. They are mated, very much 
as birds are in the springtime. I think 
it one of the most beautiful sights that 
life. gives us, to see two young people 
who are well-fitted for each other in age, 
health and circumstances, start in life 
together, with a strong, confiding love, 
deeply intent upon pleasing each other, 
and determined that sickness, poverty 
and trouble shall not separate them. 


AMATIVENEsS Lance. From a Cast of THe Heap. 


Thus, the organ of Amativeness acts in 
an orderly, harmonious way, and its re- 
sults are a blessing to the parties con- 
cerned. But when it acts in a dis- 
orderly manner, because of the want of 
guidance, and it is only a sort of animal 
excitement, then the results are evil to 
both sides. 

Every boy and every girl should know 
something of their physical nature, on 
the side of the Amative feelings, and it 
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should be the duty of father or mother 
to warn them early in life against getting 
false ideas,and acquiring improper habits. 
I have no doubt that my young readers 
who are over twelve could tell me many 
sad tales of the doings of some com- 
panion or companions who had gotten 
into unnatural and impure ways of 
trifling with what ought to be a sacred 
part of their bodies. And most of such 
cases are due altogether to ignorance. 
If a boy were instructed by his father 
about the great danger he would run, in 
following the example of some foolish 
and wicked schoolfellow, it is very un- 
likely that he would follow it. If your 
parents, my ambitious boys, have not 
advised you about your duty in this 
matter, go to the physician who is em- 
ployed by them, or to your minister and 
ask for advice. I know that he will be 


glad to give it to you—and perhaps save 
you from a world of sorrow, if not ruin 
and death. 

This organ of the brain, when pro- 


perly understood and rightly trained, 
makes a man gallant, kind, and tender 
in his treatment of women ; and a wo- 
man’ graceful, polite, and winning to 
men. It contributes to the most delight- 
ful relations of our life, when its activ- 
ity is in harmony with our moral and 
intellectual natures, but, as those of you 
know who are old enough to read the 
newspapers, when it has become per- 
verted by bad training and the abuses of 
vice, it is one of the most powerful 
agents of human ruin, breaking the ties 
of home, family and friendship, and 
leading to crimes of every name. 

My dear boys, and you, my dear girls, 
learn all you can about the true nature 
and influence of this organ, and thus 
protect yourselves against mistakes in 
your friendships, and especially the sad, 
sad mistake of personal harm through 
wicked passions. When you learn 
that any companion inclines to immoral 
and foul practices, avoid him or her, 
unless you feel strong enough to try to 
attempt a work of reform. You would 


run a great risk in most cases, and it 
would be better if some grown-up, ma- 
ture friend were informed of the matter, 
as his or her advice would be likely to 
have much more effect than any remons- 
trance of yours. i 


CONJUGALITY. 


We have seen that Amativeness draws 
men and women together because of 
their difference in sex, but its influence 
would not be enough to complete those ties 
of home-life that we think so desirable 
and happy. Animals and birds general- 
ly show the amative feeling. Horses,dogs 
and cats, chickens and sparrows live to- 
gether in amixed, promiscuous way, and 


ConJUGALITY AND PARENTAL LOVE LARGE. 
when a female has young ones to ‘care 
for, the father, horse, dog, cat, sparrow 
or chicken does not show any particular 
regard for her little ones, although it 
sometimes happens that while the babies 
are growing, the male dog, or cat, or 
sparrow will help take care of them, but 
as soon as they can shift for themselves 
he is no longer attentive to either his 
mate oroffspring. There are some birds 
and animals, however, who have the 
disposition to choose a mate and remain 
faithful for life. You know how doves 
act, showing so much affection and de- 
votion to each other, The eagle, too, is 
said to remain with his mate for life ; 
and the lion is renowned for devotion to 
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the lioness. These indicate the faculty 
of Conjugality, or the marriage feeling, 
or the disposition to have one partner in 
the sexual relation. 

In man, of course, this feeling is ex- 
pressed in the highest form, and some 
times it appears to be active even before 
Amativeness has arrived at a stage of 
special influence upon the character. 
You have seen little children show it by 
picking out certain of their playmates 
and treating them with particular fond- 
ness, and speaking of each other as ‘‘ my 
wife” and ‘‘my husband.” Some peo- 





apart from all other society. But those 
who are weak in the faculty are not sat- 
isfied with the exclusiveness of the home 
relation, and want variety of compan- 
ionship, although they may not do 
wrong. -We hear people talk about not 
caring to get married, and laughing at 
those who are rather burdened with the 
cares of family and household ; such 
persons are small in Conjugality you 
may be certain, because when one is 
large in this respect he usually admires 
the married state, speaks very kindly of 
those who are happy in it, and is fre- 











““We were MARRIED IN CuURCH.” 


ple might say that they were only imita- 
ting grown people, but I have watched 
such play among the little folks and seen 
how real on their part was the exercise 
of the feeling. 

The influence of this faculty varies like 
that of other faculties, and if we watch 
the conduct of people we can soon learn 
much about this element in their social 
nature ; those who have it strong, want 
to be married early in life, and will de- 
vote themselves to wife or husband, feel- 
ing satisfied with their association even 


quently found in the company of those 
who attend such a ceremony as the illus- 
trationshows. This is society’s method 
you know of helping people to show and 
make legal the conjugal relation, and it 
is certainly very beautiful. Sometimes 
it is much overdone in the way of dress, 
presents, company and expensive things 
that people who really love each other 
don’t care much for—or shouldn’t. The 
poet Thomson expresses a warm feeling 
of this sort in the well-known lines : 

But happy they! the happiest of their kind! 
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~ Whom gentler stars unite and in one fate, 


Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings 
blend. 

The location of this organ is in the 
lower part of the brain an inch or so 
back of the ear, and over Amativeness 
(see A., January number.) and when it 
is well-developed, the head is rounded 
and full at the lower margin, where it 
dips toward the neck. 

Upon the sacredness and steadiness of 
the marriage relation, dear young 




































AMATIVENESS AND CONJUGALITY MODERATE. 


friends, the happiness and welfare of so- 
ciety depends to a greater extent than 
any of us think. Itis a guide to man, a 
restraint of passion and lawlessness. If 
you will consider who are the most con- 
tented and who give to society its real 
steadinesss and value, you will see that 
they are people who live together in 
sympathy and contentment and do their 
utmost to make their homes and families 
the dearest place on earth. Let me 
point you to the warm lines of another 
poet who saw clearly the truth of what 
I have just said. Cowper writes: 

Domestic happiness, thou only bliss, 


Of Paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 


She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav’n born and destined to the skies again, 

Thou art not known where pleasure is 
adored. 


PARENTAL LOVE, 


I need not spend much time in ex- 
plaining the action of this faculty, for 
however young any of you may be, you 
have seen its expression. Every cat that 
has kittens, every bird with little ones 
in the nest shows you the great power of 
the parental instinct ; and you know 
that if the mother didn’t have such a 
feeling the young ones would soon die 
from neglect and starvation. The wise 
Being who controls the universe has so 
made the creatures that live on the 
earth that those which have the weakest 
offspring have the strongest parental 
affection. Have you ever found a tur- 
tle’s egg in the sand on the bank of a 
river when you were rambling in the 


























SociaL OreANs Larce. Pres. E. 


country, and on breaking the shell 
found a lively little fellow who would 
scramble off, if let loose, and plunge 
into the river? I have, and took much 
pleasure in seeing how quickly the little 
thing made itself at home in the, water. 
The mother turtle was not there to look 
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after the comfort of her child, and, in 
fact, it was scarcely necessary, because 
as soon as a young turtle hatches, it is 
able to provide for itself. Turtles have 
little parental instinct. The mother-hen 
that has just hatched out a dozen 
chickens, how proud and fierce she 1s ! 
You must not go very close to her little 
downy peepers, for she might fly in your 
face, because of her anxiety and anger 
at your presumption. Some of the most 
cruel animals, like the tiger and pan- 
ther, show astonishing devotion to their 
young, and will not leave them when 
attacked by hunters, and few intelligent 


ing as the most refined of the European 
peoples. The Caribs are very poorly-en- 
dowed in brain, and are very fierce and 
savage, but they have very strong Pa- 
rental love. Their heads show the de- 
velopment, as the back part extends out 
something like an acorn, and they are 
generally very kind and attentive to 
their children. 

The organ is in the center of the back 
head and lowdown. Perhaps you have 
noticed a little button-like projection at 
the lower part of your skull just above 
where the skin of the neck joins the 
scalp? That is a bony growth called 




















**So Guiap To Sez Papa.” 


hunters will go near such animals if 
they know they have very young cubs, 
because they are so fierce and cunning 
at that time. In men, this instinct is 
beautifully shown; it matters not the 
race or people, as children are born to 
them in the same way and are the same 
helpless bits of humanity, the parents, 
especially the mother, take delight in 
their care and nurture. The race that 
is lowest in moral sentiment and intelli- 
gence, may exhibit as much of this feel- 


the occipital spine. Right above that in 
the margin of the brain lies the organ 
we are talking about. Whenever you 
find a person with a head projecting 
back in outline like that of the picture, 
you may be sure that his or her interest 
in children and pets is strong. I meet 
some pretty rough men at times who 
don’t appear to have much kindness or 
sentiment in their nature, but let a little 
child come in their way, and they are at 
once melted down ; they become as sim 
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ple as children and will do anything for 
it. A story is told of an old criminal 
who had been sent to State prison for a 
long time, and there the chaplain, a very 
earnest man, tried to reform him, and 
worked over him for a year or more in 


SKULL SHOWING LARGE PARENTAL LOVE. 


vain. It seemed to the minister that he 
was beyond the influence of a kind and 
sympathizing word, that he must give 
up trying to make anything of him, be- 
cause the hardened convict would ridi- 
cule everything religious, and swear at 
the chaplain for ‘‘ bothering” him. One 
day a gentleman visited the prison, 
bringing in his company a little daugh- 
ter but eight or nine ‘years old, and as 
they were going through the ward in 
which the convict was confined, the 
warden pointed him out and said a few 
words about his crime and character. 
The little girl heard what was said, and, 
letting go her father’s hand she ran to 
the prisoner, and holding out her hand, 
said, ‘‘Poor man, I am so sorry for 
you.” The fellow was taken by surprise. 
He looked down at the child in his fierce, 
cruel way, but seeing only pity and real 
concern in her innocent face his look 
gradually changed, and he seized her 
hand and burst into tears. From that 
time his character was changed and he 
became an orderly, respectful man. 
Through his love of the young his ten- 
der feelings, so long walled in by a cas- 
ing of harshness and selfishness, were 
reached, and he yielded to efforts there- 
after for his improvement. 

Women have more of this feeling than 
men, and their heads show a greater de- 


velopment as a general thing in the 
place where the organ lies. This is a 
perfectly natural thing, because to wo- 
man falls more of the care of the little 
ones of our homes than to men; the 
mother must sometimes undergo a great 
deal of trial and sacrifice for her chil- 
dren, and she does it willingly and with- 
out complaint. 

The manin the picture must be a good 
father. On returning from the labors of 
the day, wife and little ones are at the 
door to welcome him with joy. The 
artist has given us a little scene of home 
joy that is quite delightful. 

A funny incident occurred to a well- 
known professor of Phrenology a few 
years ago. He told a man who came to 
him for an examination that he had 
very large Parental love, and would 
make an excellent ‘‘stepmother.” The 
man laughed, and said that was quite 
right, because he had eight children of 
his own and had adopted eight others ; 
he wanted a house full, and had them: 
arranged at meals so that every other 
chair was occupied by one of his own 
blood—and he was very proud of them 
all. We don’t often find so strong an 
example of the faculty as this in men. 
Those who manage orphan asylums 
and children’s homes successfully, have 
a good deal of it, and you would expect 
to find the organ pretty well developed 
in a good teacher's head. EDITOR. 


>-—24 


Face OF Woman.—There are few wo- 
men who, if they have exhibited the 
judgment and tact which generally com- 
mand a certain measure of happiness in 
life, arrive at middle life without acquir- 
ing an expression of face which is often 
no bad substitute for actual beauty. 
Character and experience leave their 
mark upon the feminine countenance 
more conspicuously than time itself, and 
when a woman has passed the age of 
thirty her face proclaims, with increas- 
ing distinctness, whether she is a daugh- 
ter of wisdom or folly. 
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TRINIDAD. 
THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 


ss HERE is no end to the possibilities 

of a winter spent in roaming 
about and over these beautiful tropic 
isles,” wrote one who had visited, 
sketched, and journalized through five 
months of sunny weather, while New 
Yorkers, and our brothers still farther 
north, were wading through snow, fac- 
ing blinding storms, and breasting fierce 
winds in burdensome wraps that could 
not quite bar out the chilly fingers of 
King Frost, not King Winter, for he can 
be as bland as May if you know where 
to find his May-day palace. 


climate, delightful atmosphere and abun- 
dant foliage makethem seem a very par- 
adise in comparison. 

The only fear was that in undertaking 
the proposed trip it would be necessary 
to be content with sailing-vessel accom- 
modations. Gladly did we learn that the 
American tourist had demanded and 
secured the services of a reliable, com- 
modious steamer and so we hastened our 
departure, feeling sure of comforts by 
the way. Ugh, what a morning! No- 
vember,as he is often seen in;New York, 
wore his most disagreeable face, and 
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The sentence was unusually accepta- 
ble to the eyes of an invalid of whom doc- 
tors had said, ‘‘There is small hope of 
improvement except in a warm climate.” 
** We will seek the tropic isles at once 
before the snow flies and the Ice King 
reigns,” said the invalid to her house- 
hold. 

Within a week’s sailing from New 
York city, with its slush, and fog anda 
thermometer that is rarely of the same 
opinion for three consecutive hours, lies 
the Carribean Archipelago, known as 
**the Lesser Antilles,” where an equable 


blew his coldest breath down throvgh 
the Narrows after us. Evidently he had 
been recruiting in Manitoba, but how 
suave he became when we were two 
days out, and how he cajoled us into leay- 
ing winter wraps below decks and pacing 
the deck in September clothing. When at 
length through ‘“‘the Dragon’s Mouth,” 
we enter into Paria Gulf and are land- 
ed at Port of Spain we forget that it is 
not the month of June, for it is June 
weather with more than June sweetness 
of air, for the luxuriance of flowers 
sweetens every whiff of breeze that goes 
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about almost as lazily as the natives do. 
The buildings seem especially odd as 
the character of the several successive ru- 
lers of Trinidad are manifest in the 
forms of the buildings. The oldest, Span- 
ish, next French,Spanish again and last 
British, with a tinge of African in the 
huts of the lowly. After many tumults 


and much bloodshed the island is under 
the domination of England, the third 
conqueror of this small bit of land, with 
its area of only about 1700 square miles, 
of which but a comparatively small pro- 
portion is cultivated, and that not to the 
extent which is quite easily attainable. 


The marshy southern coast of the 
island is bordered by a thicket of man- 
grove which reaches far out from the 
true shore, ever finding in the shallow 
water a place for the rooting of its pen- 
dant branches. Some years ago these 
mangrove thickets afforded cheap homes 
for a tribe of Indians, who built huts in 
the branches and lived by fishing, ex- 
changing their surplus ‘‘ catches,” with 
the island inhabitants, for other need- 
fuls. Many of the tenantless huts still 
cling to the trees. 

There is so much to be seen that is 
pleasing to every sense that the tourist, 


who was an invalid in New York, is soon 
engaged in sight-seeing with an avidity 
and satisfaction which will ever after 
give a comfortable sense cf well-used 
time. 

One of the curious things which- puz- 
zles the student of nature is the velocity 
of the currents which flow through the 
Serpent’s Mouth, or the southern open- 
ing into the Gulf of Paria. Trinidad is 
essentially South American, in topog- 
raphy, vegetation, and climate, of course, 
of nearly the same meridian and latitude. 
While very fair drawings of the scenery, 
and portraits of the natives can be ob- 


tained, they all lack the spirit which de- 
lights the visitor. What sweet, reviving 
air, what peace and quiet, what exhaust- 
less perfumes, what delicious fruits! 
They spoil the palate for New York’s 
marketed oranges, bananas, and grape- 
fruit. Ah, you have not eaten of tropical 
fruit in its perfection until you have 
bought it at the garden gate of a Trinidad 
plantation, from a sweet-voiced native, 
and eaten it in the shade of a plantain 
after a walk of several miles, or a row 
against the tide, over the translucent 
waters. 

We shall not venture back to New 
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York until March has blown out all her §$ The temperaturein summer runs from 
gales. “It is quite too delightfully 74° to 86°; in winter from 70° to 81°, 
consequently it is quite possi- 
ble to ‘‘ live out of doors.” 

The native inhabitants 
number about 40,000; of East 
Indian coolies there are 
4,000; of Africans, descend- 
ants of the emancipated 
slaves, 8,000 ; of native Eng- 
lish families about 1,000, the 
majority of whom reside in 
Port of Spain, the capital of 
theisland. The Roman Cath- 
olic religion has the largest 
number of adherents, the 
Church of England ranking 
next. The people are not, 
splendid here,” our Bostonian neighbor however, noted for their zealous piety, 
declares. We wonder, ‘‘why do not a religion being more a matter of form 
number of wealthy Americans organ- 
ize a Trimidadian-American Colony, 
build pretty homes here in these na- 
tive groves, and feast on fresh fruits 
and vegetables of their own raising 
while North-winter (we shall be 
obliged to coin a designation) is pre- 
paring for North-summer fruitage, 
by freezing, raining and thawing that 
part ot the earthly domain. 

The soil is largely deposit brought 
by the swift-flowing Orinoco, hence its 
richness, for it is proverbially the rich 
soil that migrates. 
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Hon, Mr. Thurnley, writing of Trin- 
idad some forty years ago, shortly 
after the emancipation of the slaves, 
said: ‘‘The island of Trinidad alone, 
if properly cultivated, would supply 
the civilized world with sugar, and 
could be made the source of vast rev- 
enues to Great Britain.” The lazy, 
easy-going natives do not appear to 
dream of the Golconda over which 
they walk so heedlessly. There are 
strong hints of volcanic conditions 
m the bubblmg mud springs, and A CooLLre Woman. 


more especially in the lake of asphalt than true experience. A little shy of 


with its calm borders and seething, strangers the native is yet affable and 
smoking, boistrously bubbling center. ready to grant any favors that do not 
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require much exertion on his part. 
The educational facilities of the island 
are not as extensive as one would expect 
to find after the many years of British 
rule. Probably, however, that is largely 
owing to the lack of enthusiasm in the 
mental make-up of the mass of the 
people. The costumes are simple, the 
decrees of fashion are not tyrannical, 
but the love of color which is every- 
where found in dark races, blooms out 
in Trinidad in gay kerchiefs, bright rib- 
bons, and dangling, jimgling jewels; 
and yet the most elaborately apparelled 
damsel may not have on a pair of 
stockings. 

The eyes of the créoles are especially 
noticeable. They lack the dangerous fire 
of the Castilian, the laughing charm of 
the Genoese, but have the sweet, soft, 
wooing light of which one catches a 
glimpse now and then in Turkey. 

A. E. 





THE WINTER ROSE. 


There is one little flower that 1 love right 
well, 
Our hearts are drawn together,— 
*Tis my little red rose, O my winter rose! 
That braves the stormy weather, 
We have lived through the dark, through 
the gloomy days, 
We'll live till sunny weather. 


I have flowers so gay. in my fair parterre, 
That bloom through summer only,— 
At the first chilling blast they will fly away 
And leave me sad and lonely. 
But who cares for the friend, who in sor- 
row’s hour 
Heeds not that we are lonely, 


But of thee, who hath seemed like a friend 
to me, 


Tl sing and cheer the dreary ; 
And the hopes we will raise, O my winter 
rose, 
Of these who’re worn and weary! 
There 1s hope still for you, there are bright 
days yet, 
For you who toil, so weary. 


Oh, I care not for all of the swmmer friends, 
Who troop so gay together ; 
Only give me the friend, Oh, the heart's 
warm friend, 
Who'll dare the wintry weather ! 
For the friend that we love, Oh, the faithful 
friend, 
Will stay through stormy weather! 
GRACE H. HORR. 





THE MANLY MAN will always be the 
welcome man in society. Others may, 
from special gifts of conversation, anec- 
dote, or fair exterior, be favorites fora 
time, but the one who remains firmly 
fixed in the regard and esteem of society, 
is the man who has the inward graces of 
true manhood. His welcome will never 
wear out. His family life will be 
equally blest. The political community, 
the social sphere, and the family will 
appreciate such a character and be bene- 
fited by it. He will be a constant and 
efficient pattern for his children, and 
they will grow up to be the substantial 
supporters of the country’s noble insti- 
tutions. Most of the children who be- 
come evil or useless members of the 
community, who become the great host 
of the loose and crooked, are those that 
have loose and’ crooked fathers, men 
who live from expediency and not prin- 
ciple, and who bring up their children 
to the same gypsy morals. But the 
manly man will have more than the 
homage of his fellows. He will have 
the approbation of his own conscience. 
He will feel at every step the unspeak- 
able luxury of knowing that he is doing 
right, that he is fulfilling his manhood’s 
requirements, that he is rising toward 
God, and not shrinking toward Satan. 
There is no such joy this side of heaven 
as that of the clean heart, for it is the 
pure in heart that see God. The manly 
man carries with him an inexhaustible 
fountain of joy and peace.. He finds in 
daily experience that wisdom’s ways are 
ways of pleasantness and all her paths 
are peace.— Howard Crosby, 
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TO THE GODDESS OF LIBERTY, 


Standing where the radiant morn 

Was first upon thy forehead born, 
When, at the dawning of the day 

Thy foes—as shadows—fied away, 
Where ocean and the rivers meet 
Around thy rock—pedestalled feet, , 
From distant hill and farther shore 
Their deep hbations there to pour, 

We welcome France—the World in thee, 
Goddess by the orient sea ; 

We welcome France—The World in Thee 


We worship at no idol’s shrine, 

Nor even, Goddess, bow at Thine ; 
The templed groves, profaned of old 
By heathen-worshipped gods of gold, 
Provoked the true Jehovah’s ire 

To smite them with consuming fire ; 
But benediction from thy brow 

Bend on us here while low we bow, 
And worship Him who gave us thee, 
Goddess by the murmuring sea ; 

And worship Him who gave us Thee. 


Colossal image on the sky! 

As they who saw, uplifted high, 

The brazen serpent—let us not 

Forget the truth, by them forgot ; 

By righteousness a nation’s healed, 

By right revered, by wrong repealed— 
Let multitudes, that round thee draw, 
Behold in thee the symbolled law, 
And learn in looking up to thee 

How high a thing is Liberty! 
—Goddess by the orient sea— 

How high a thing is Liberty ! 

Majestic figure of the land, 

Whose gate thou guardest, ever stand 
Upon thy many-bouldered block, 

The symbol of the eternal rock! 
Though other stars from heaven fly, 
Though other light fades from the sky, 
Still glow thy torch, still shine thy star, 
With quenchless ray, serene, afar, 

Till ages yet to come shall see 

How strong a thing is Liberty! 
—Goddess by the eternal sea— 

How strong a thing is Liberty ! 


Thee, goddess, far upon the blue 

Of time the sages saw, and knew 

The star that led the Magi’s way 

To where the world’s Child-Savior lay : 


The star that lit the prophet’s dreams 
Was that that on thy forehead beams, 
And now fills up the horoscope, 
Completes the vision of their hope ; 
In westward moving cer the sea 

To light the brow of Liberty ; 
Goddess by the shining sea— 

To light the brow of Liberty. 


Daughter of Heaven! let now arise 
The voice of singing to the skies, 

As when upon the Eastern plain 

The shepherds joined the glad refrain 
Of ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to men ;” 
Repeat the gladsome song, as when 
The morning stars together sang, 

Till heaven’s responsive echoes rang 
With all the music of its spheres, 

The anthem of thy coming years! 
—Goddess by the sounding sea— 

The anthem of thy endless years ! 


Goddess of the uplifted hand, 
Of gathered robe and stature grand, 
Though Art’s great triumph still is thine, 
The hand that reared thee is divine ; 
The torch thou liftest on our sight— 
Filled from the word ‘‘ Let there be light,” 
Oh, ne’er that torch inverted be, 
Still upward light us Liberty, 
Till Freedom’s summit all have trod— 
The freedom of the sons of God; 
Goddess glorious by the sea— 
The freedom of the sons of God. 

H. P. SHOVE, M.D. 





GIRLS THAT ARE LOVABLE—Girls with- 
out an undesirable love of liberty and 
eraze for individualism ; girls who will 
let themselves be guided ; girls who have 
the filial sentiment well developed, and 
who feel the love of a daughter for the 
woman who acts as their mother ; girls 
who know that every day and all day 
long can not he devoted to holiday-mak- 
ing without the intervention of duties 
more or less irksome ; girls who, when 
they can gather them, accept their roses 
with frank and girlish sincerity of plea- 
sure, and, when they are denied, submit 
without repining to the inevitable hard- 
ship of circumstances—these are the 

irls whose companionship gladdens and 

oes not oppress or distract the old, 
whose sweetness and ready submission to 
the reasonable control of authority make 
life so pleasant and their charge so light 
to those whose care they are. 
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LANGUAGE. 
ITS HISTORY AND ANALYSIS. 


ANGUAGE enables man to com- 

municate, by means of articulate 

and inarticulate sounds, not only his 

thoughts, but his feelings and sentiments. 

To talk is natural, but a special style of 
speech is artificial and conventional. 

Before and beyond speech there is a 
natural language of motion, attitude, ges- 
ture, and expression of features. There 
is also a natural language of jnarticulate 
sounds, which is common to all tribes of 
men, and some of these inarticulate 
sounds are made by the lower animals. 
The groan is universal. It does not 
need classical learning to appreciate it. 
The lowest human being on earth, the 
wildest savage, appreciates it as readily 
and accurately as the wisest philosopher, 
The sigh is bounded by no lines geo- 
graphical or political. The laugh every- 
where on tbe globe is the same. Even 
animals understand this, and the groan 
and sigh correspond to the voices of many 
of them. The laugh is peculiar to man. 
The child of the German, the Italian, the 
Spaniard, the Frenchman, the African, 
the Patagonian, and of the Choctaw, 
ery alike. So that the groan, the sigh, 
the cry, the laugh are universal lan- 
guage, and do not need to be learned. 
They express the same wherever heard, 
and need no explanation. 

Birds have a language which they un- 
derstand. Wecall the gabbling of geese, 
the chattering of magpies, and the clat- 
ter of sparrows, mere racket, but there is 
no doubt they communicate pretty clear- 
ly with each other. Dogs, cats, horses, 
oxen, lions, tigers, and wolves express by 
sounds ideas which they comprehend. 
They may be simple; but if a wolf 
wants help to attack a man or a horse, 
his bark expresses it to all the wolves 
within hearing. There is an intelligence 
among animals, and facility for commu- 
nicating with each other, which far sur- 
passes the general belief on the subject. 

When the domestic hen proudly, 


happily, and anxiously, steps forth from 
her first nest, with her brood of chick- 
ens, she gives a motherly ‘ cluck,” at 
frequent intervals, and the chickens 
seem to understand it. To them it seems 
to say, ‘‘ Come, this is the way. Here 
am I. Here is protection.” Finding 
some morsel of food, she gives a sharp, 
short call—the first time she ever uttered 
it, and the first time the chickens ever 
heard it. They comprehend it instantly, 
accept its meaning, and however much 
they may be scattered from the mother, 
they run. Where? Under her brood- 
ing wings? No; but to herbeak. Each 
one knows that a precious morsel is to be 
had, and that there is the place to find 
it. And within the first hour after the 
mother has left the nest with her brood, 
she will scratch and the chickens will 
run to see what she has found, They 
will answer her call as we have stated. 
And if she gives the warning of danger 
from their common foe, the hawk, one 
outcry will make every chicken hide in 
a moment. Not one of them will remain 
in sight. They have instantly crept 
into some crevice, or under a leaf, out 
of sight of hawk and man. Then the 
hen cackles in alarm, and as long as she 
continues it they keep hidden; but the 
moment the danger is over, and she 
gives forth again her motherly utter- 
ance, the first ‘“‘cluck” brings every 
chick from its hiding place. Shall we 
be told that these birds, inexperienced 
as they are, do not understand their 
mother ? that the sounds she utters are 
not thoroughly intelligible to them, and 
that, too, the first time they are heard ? 
We think chicks are a good example 
for children in respect to implicit and 
instant obedience. So much for natu- 
ral language, 


ARTICULATE AND ARTIFICIAL SPEECH, 


In this connection we have chiefly to 
do with articulate and artificial speech. 
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Speech of some sort is natural to men. 
The different tribes and nations of the 
earth have languages with more or less 
generic resemblance, but which, on the 
whole, are different. It seems a little 
singular that any healthy, normal, 
well-developed man on this planet, 
should meet another man, well-endowed 
with similar faculties, and they not be 
able to communicate with each other ; 
but let tnem stay together and each man 
will learn the other man’s language. 
Two lions, tigers, wolves, aogs, eagles, 
hawks, geese, hens, or sparrows would 
understand each other. Perhaps the dif- 
ferent tribes or varieties of lions, wolves, 
dogs or birds might not communicate so 
as to understand each other. Let the 
German and the Englishman meet, and 
they will not be long together before 
each will learn how to express his wants 
in the other’s native language. A child 
born into a family, or if adopted into 
one with a language different from that 
of his father and mother, will, in two 
years, understand nearly anything that 
is said to him, and be able to communi- 
cate his thoughts with more or less free- 
dom and clearness; and in five years 
the child may have learned five lan- 
guages, and speak each with much 
facility. We who speak it do not won- 
der that an English child tearns the 
English language, or that a German 
child learns his mother-tongue; but 
when a child is favored with an Eng- 
lish-speaking mother, a French govern- 
ess, 2 Spanish nurse, a German cook, 
a Swedish waiter, and a Russian coach- 
man, we find that he will pick up all 
these languages and speak them. Elihu 
Burritt, who was called ‘‘ the learned 
blacksmith,” learned to read fifty-two 
languages, by studying eight hours a 
day for many years, while he worked 
on the anvil eight hours, and spent 
eight hours in sleep and recreation ; but 
a child, with its inexperience, and im 
muture life, and without culture, can 
pick up more than one language a year 


for the first five years, if it has an op- 
portunity. 

The vowel sounds—a, e, i, 0, u—are 
found in all languages. When we come 
to the consonants there is more of the 
artificial, or conventional. The German 
finds it difficult to pronounce, as the 
English do, the sound represented by 
the letters th. The Frenchman and the 
African will give the sound of z or d 
in the room of th. 


WORDS DO NOT MEAN THE SAME TO 
ALL. 


A single, national language seems to 
be very definite; but certain it is that 
all people of a given nation do not un- 
derstand words in the same way. There 
are shades of meaning which a man of 
one temperament and organization will 
apply to a word, and other persons will 
understand it a little differently, because 
they differ in their organizations. The 
word ‘‘courage” does not mean the 
same thing to a timid, craven, cowardly 
person that it does to one who is brave, 
generous and magnanimous. The word 
‘**fear” has an intensity of meaning to 
one who is excessively sensitive. But 
a man who is hardy, healthy, and well- 
organized, recognizes in the word fear 
something that is to be guarded against, 
of course, but it does not excite in him 
such emotions as it does in the person 
organized on a more sensitive and excit- 
able pattern. Love, hatred, pride, ambi- 
tion, beauty, elegance, respectability, 
generosity, are words full of meaning to 
those who have great strength in the men- 
tal elements out of which these sentiments 
grow. The words great, small, rough, 
smooth, pretty, ugly, are understood 
measurably by every person of common 
intelligence, but what different shades 
of meaning they attach to these words ! 
The man who is accustomed to cut 
granite, or to hew logs of timber, or to 
construct turnpike roads, uses the word 
**smooth” with a much more limited 
meaning than he does who is a steel-en- 
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graver, a silver-plater, a goldsmith, or a 
piano-case maker. 


DIFFERENT STYLES OF SPEAKING. 


The facility with which one speaks 
that which he thinks and feels indicates 
the function of Language, but the style 
or characteristics of the language which 
persons use is, of course, varied and 
colored according to the temperament, 
strength and peculiar combination of 
the other traits. A man with pride and 
steadfastness will become familiar with 
all the words born of dignity, authority, 
and power. One who is severe will be- 
become master of, and give special 
emphasis to, the words which relate to 
force, courage, severity and acrimony. 
One who is social will learn all the lore 
of love, friendship and affection ; will 
have all those adjectives at his tongue’s 
end which savor of sociality, or serve to 
illuminate those subjects which minister 
in that domain. Those who hunger for 
applause will speak eloquently of res- 


pectability, of good society, of style, ele- 
gance, and whatever ministers to ambi- 
tion, and will be adepts in the use of 
those words which carry the unction of 
flattery. 


THE SLY AND CAUTIOUS TALKER. 


A man who is prudent and cunning 
will be specially familiar with, and em- 
ploy with great effect, all words which re- 
late to fear, anxiety, solicitude, policy 
and guardedness of conduct and expres- 
sion. He will learn how to shave a sub- 
ject very closely without hitting it; how 
to go gracefully around those crooked, 
unsavory phases of life which may not be 
laid open or exposed. In short, he will 
learn how to talk and say nothing; and 
how not to commit himself. He will 
button-hole a man and take him to some 
out-of-the-way place, and whisper sug- 
gestions, instead of uttering courageous 
and manly facts and opinions. Another 
person will drive right onward in the 
out-spoken expression of the very core 


of the subject ; will talk loudly and not 
care who hears him. Those in whom 
the zesthetic prevails will be inclined to 
speak of the beautiful, the sublime, and 
the poetical; will incline to exaggerate 
and employ the superlative degree of 
comparison. To them things will be 
perfectly splendid, gorgeous and august. 

Persons with less of the poetical and 
imaginative will be calm, accurate, 
dry, very realistic. Their style of Jan- 
guage will resemble a grape-vine in the 
month of March, pruned close to the 
trunk; while the former will have a 
style resembling a grape-vine ‘in the 
month of August, with its umbrageous 
foliage and laden with fruit. He knows 
how to develop from the dry stick of 
truth a great deal that is flowing, showy 
and fragrant. Those who are strong 
reasoners are inclined to use words that 
are solid and ponderous. They will be 
realities. Their language has sturdy 
verbs and nouns. Webster illustrates 
this style in his masterly speech in the 
Senate, in reply to Hayne, of South 
Carolina. 

On the other hand, those who observe 
more than think, are apt to have a re- 
dundancy of descriptive words, which 
unfold and give varied shades of mean- 
ing.—From ‘‘How to Teach.” 





Way wait? Hundredsof people who 
in their very souls really do love, es- 
teem, reverence each other, live a barren, 
chilly life, side by side, busy, anxious, 
preoccupied, letting their love go by as 
a matter of course, a last year’s growth, 
with no present buds and blossoms. The 
time is coming, they think, in some far 
future, when they shall find leisure to 
enjoy each other, to stop and rest side 
by side, to discover to each other these 
hidden treasures which lie idle and un- 
used. Alas! time flies, and death steals 
on, and we reiterate the complaint of 
one in Scripture—‘‘It came to pass, 
while thy servant was busy hither and 
thither, the man was gone.” 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH A WOLF-MAN. 
N school days I read the story of the high-pitched and whining tone. It was 


wolf-reared children, Romulus and 
Remus, and the founding of Rome. La- 
ter in India I heard that at such a place 
or such another city a wolf-boy had been 
seen ; but even in India, where people 
and wolves are most abundant, wolf- 
reared children are rare. At last I have 
seen and conversed with one for myself. 


not disagreeable or in the least calcu- 
lated to frighten the most timid, save by 
its strangeness. It reminded one of the 
voice young children sometimes assume, 
when in a half-laughing, half-crying, 
teasing and petulant mood. 

This man was evidently between twen- 
ty-five and thirty years of age, of medium 





A WOLF-MAN. 


As I stood near a pillar, on a broad ver- 
anda in Cawnpore, a friend said to me, 
** Do you see that strange creature?” A 
step forward brought within view the 
most animal human being 1 had ever 
seen. The first impulse was to rush in 
doors,’ but curiosity and my friend’s 
speaking held me. 

“He is a wolf-reared,” he continued, 
** and has the strangest voice. Listen 
while I speak to him.” 

In response to some simple questions 
in Hindustani the wolf-man replied in a 


FROM A SKETCH MADE ON THE SPOT. 


height and fairly well developed. For 
a beggar, he was well dressed. He was 
of a dark-brown color, but not nearly so 
dark as many of his country men. He 
had a scanty beard and mustache with 
rather heavy  side-locks. His hair, 
though combed after no fashion, could 
not be called untidy. His teeth were 
white, strong and even. He had evi- 
dently taken kindly to habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness. His face was greatly 
disfigured by an uneven scar from the 
corner of the right eye nearly to the low- 
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er jaw. It must have been frightfully 
torn by some wild animal, and nature 
had been the only surgeon to attend 
him. 

We asked him a few questions, and as 
the morning was growing hot, dismissed 
him with the pice he had learned to ex- 
pect every Saturday at my friend’s house. 
But we grew more and more curious 
about the wolf-man, and in a day or so 
sent for him. 

What we learned from him was of 
comparatively little moment. but it was 
strange to see this creature so indelibly 
marked from long companionship with 
wild beasts, with bloodshot, blinking eyes; 
red, lolling tongue, tilted head and 
scarred face, and yet manifesting intelli- 
gence, and the emotions of affection, 
grief and reverence. I could only re- 
gard it as curious and rare evidence that 
there is that in man, however debaced 
his body may become, which forever 
places him on a different level from the 
brute. 

All the wolf-man’s recollections dated 
from the time he ‘‘ went on all fours and 
ate raw meat.” Of that time he seemed 
to have nothing tosay. He remembered 
how crooked and lame his legs were 
when he was found in the jungle and 
taken to the hospital, and that it was a 
long time before he could walk well. 
Pointing to my daughter, a rather tall 
girl of ten years, he said he was about 
her size when ‘‘ Rose Sahib” found him 
in the jungle, going on all fours and eat- 
ing raw meat,” and immediately began 
to indicate how this was done with a 
perfectly natural, animal motion. After 
a long time in the hospital, ‘‘ Rose Sa- 
hib” became his ‘‘ papa—mamma” and 
kept him. He worked in his garden and 
attended the children when they went 
out for their walks. He spoke of this 
family with much affection, his voice 
grew more whining and with his cloth 
he brushed supposed tears from his eyes 
as he spoke of the sad day it was for him 
when his ‘‘ papa—mamma” went to 
England. After this one or another of 





the English had befriended him, but for 
the most part he had lived in the bazar 
by himself. 

I attempted to find out if he was capa- 
ble of religious emotion, and asked what 
he knew about God. He comprehended 
and immediately began reciting, with 
folded hands and uplifted eyes some- 
thing concerning God and His dwelling 
place. More than. this he did not at- 
tempt, and at once reassumed his usual 
position, with lolling tongue, eyes blink- 
ing like a wild beast’s, and fingers of 
both hands held near his lips, like a 
timid child accustomed to bite its finger- 
nails. , 

The wolf-man was greatly pleased with 
our artist’s attempt to sketch him. A 
better sitter could scarcely be found. The 
artist was unable to speak Hindustani, 
but the wolf-man obeyed her slightest 
indication as to position. As we watched 
him, we could but think of an intelli- « 
gent, kindly dog, with a human beings 
power of concentration and self-control. 

Inquiries among the natives showed 
little except a spirit of aversion for the 
poor creature, though none could tell 
that he was ever dangerous except on 
one occasion, when he had chased and 
bitten a women, who was angrily driv- 
ing him from her door. The wolf-man 
was best acquainted with an animal’s 
method of defénse, and evidently had 
been provoked by what must have seem- 
ed to him most unreasonable prejudice. 
Others told that he always licked his 
jaws on seeing young children, but to a 
fair observer this seems to bea mistake. 
His voracious look, occasioned by his 
blinking eyes and lolling tongue, did not 
seem more marked in the presence of 
children than at other times. As an 
eater of raw meat, and the companion 
of wild beasts, bearing the ineffacable 
marks of that companionship, he would 
never be regarded by the Hindus, as 
other than uncanny and a sort of ogre. 
They give him a bit to eat, or a few pice 
to avert any evil influence he might ex- 
ert if not propitiated. 
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An elderly native teacher, who could 
speak some English, happening to pass, 
we inquired of him of the wolf-man’s 
early history. He knew little except 
that for years there was a rumor that a 
wild child, whom none could capture, 
had been seen in the jungle with wolves. 
Rose Sahib had succeeded in seizing him, 
but all who had cared for him at that 
time were gone away. A lady in the 
station had of late years been considera- 
bly interested in him. He asked the wolf- 
man some questions about her, and in 
the course of our conversation, mention- 
ed her name several times. After a little 
pause the wolf-man began to whine and 
wipe his eyes. He was fearing that the 
teacher might have told me something 
unfavorable of his ‘‘ mamma ;” she had 
been very kind to him, and he would 
only have her well-spoken of. A note of 
inquiry addressed to her brought the 
following answer. 

‘*T am very sorry I can not give you 
any information about the man you write 
of. I gave him food, etc., for sometime, 
but he behaved very badly in every way ; 
was most ungrateful, and a great drunk- 
ard, and I have not seen him for months. 
Although he left some clothes here he 
has not been near me.” 

Poor wolf-man, by his very sins still 
proving his manhood. We left Cawn- 
pore the next day, but have often ques- 
tioned since which were kinder to him, 
the wolves who rearea him, or those 
humans who made him a drunkard. 

MRS. I. L. HAUSER, Bareilly, India. 

AN English surgeon who was sta- 
tioned in India for several years, relates 
a pathetic incident of a wolf-child, that 
came under his professional notice, and 
is particularly interesting in connec- 
tion with Mrs. Hauser’s account. The 
surgeon writes : 

‘*Futtehpore is a small civil station 
seventy-three miles northwest of Alla- 
habad, and was the scene of the Nana’s 
first check by Havelock. The American 
Presbyterians had and have a mission 


there, with orphanage attached, and 
this was in my charge as civil surgeon, 
in pre-mutiny days. The mission and 
orphanage were presided over by the 
Rev. Gopinath . Nandy, an old man, 
who fell subsequently into the rebel 
Moulvi’s hands at Allahabad, and was 
only saved from death by Brigadier- 
General Neil’s force. 

‘*To this Orphanage was brought by 
the police, early in 1857, a child, which 
they declared had been found in a wolf’s 
den among the ravines of the Jamna ; 
and I was summoned to see it. I obey- 
ed with alacrity, for here was a proof in 
point of what at school we had been 
taught to regard as fabulous, the suck- 
ling of Romulus and Remus by a wolf. 
This human cub was a native child 
about six or seven, filthy in aspect, dis- 
gusting in odor and habit, with matted 
hair, and timid, suspicious face. Mr. 
Nandy told me that the child had no 
speech, though not dumb; would wear 
no clothes, and would eat nothing placed 
before it. Its efforts to escape were in- 
cessant. 

‘* Confronted with this wretched object 
I placed a hand on his head, and said a 
word or two of kindness in Hindustani ; 
but got no response beyond a kind of 
eackle. The poor child was a burden 
to the Padre, who knew not how to 
manage it. I recommended non-coercive 
confinement, with lots of straw and 
blankets, and a gradual introduction to 
civilized food, cooked bones being the 
present substitute. At my next visit I 
found dismay on the worthy Padre's 
face ; nothing would succeed with the 
wolf-cub, and the whole establishment 
was upset in looking after him wander- 
ing about the garden. On seeing me he 
ran up and seized my knees, and then 
the one vocable of his language escaped 
him as he looked upwards at me, and 
that was The memory of home 
and home-food had dawned upon him as 
he laid at my feet a handful of the weed. 
Poor outcast! I again patted him, and 
spoke kindly to him, but in vain; the 
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burden of his replies, or rather cackles, 
was sag. Taking the hint, I reeommen- 
ded sag and rice as the diet ; andstrange 
to say, it succeeded, and opened further 
the flood-gates of memory; for the 
word bap (father) and amma (mother) 
now recurred to him. But the diet, 
simple and nutritious as it was, proyed 
fatal to him; intractable diarrhcea set 
in and under its wasting influence, 
affectionate docility returned. I could 
not get away from him except with 





difficulty: and repulsive though he still 
was in sight and odor, my heart 
yearned for the poor outcast, now fast © 
dying. At the last moment he tried to 
grasp my knees; and was evidently 
pleased when I placed my hand on his 
head, for he lay quite still, breathing 
out his life. Suddenly with a shudder 
the word ‘‘sag” escaped him, and with 
that password on his lips, he set out 
into the great unknown.” 


---. 


A DIVIDED REPUBLIC. 
(Concluded. ) 


NDER these circumstances they 
made such laws as suited them. 
The Territorial Legislature, consisting 
wholly of women, speedily passed bills 
giving women the right to vote. There 
was no need to pass prohibition measures, 
as the saloon-keepers’ had gone East. 
Peace and tranquillity prevailed through 
all the borders of the feminine Republic. 
There were no policemen, for there was 
no disorder, but thrift, sobriety and 
decorum ruled, and the days passed in 
calm monotony. 

Very different was the condition of 
affairs on the Eastern coast. The men 
for a while after the departure of the 
women went bravely about their voca- 
tions, many of them, as we have seen, 
pretending that they were glad that the 
women were gone. But presently signs 
ofachange appeared. While the saloons 
did a roaring business the barber shops 
were deserted—men began to say there 
was no use in shaving as there were no 
women to see how they looked; the 
tailors also suffered, for the men grew 
careless in their dress ; what was the 
use of fresh linen and gorgeous cra- 
vats with never a pretty girl to smile at 
them? White shirts rapidly gave place 
to red and gray flannel ones; old hats 
were worn with calm indifference, even 
on Fifth Avenue, and after a time men 


went up and down to business un- 
shaven, and slouchy. 

Within the houses there was also a 
marked change. One of the first sources 
of rejoicing among men had been that 
now they would be rid of the slavery of 
dusters and brooms, and after the women 
were gone the houses were allowed to_ 
fall into confusion. As no one objected 
that the curtains would be ruined, the 
men smoked in drawing-room and par- 
lor as well as study, and knocked the 
ashes from cigar or pipe on the carpet 
without fearing aremonstrance. Atthe 
end of some months affairs grew worse. 
The amount of liquor consumed was 
enormous, the police force was doubled, 
and then was inefficient because it was 
impossible to find policemen who would 
not drink. Brawling was incessant ; 
the men had become cross and sulky, 
and murderous rows were of constant 
occurrence. Burglaries and other vio- 
lent crimes increased and the jails were 
over-crowded with inmates. 

From the first the churches had been 
nearly empty, as there were no women 
to attend them, and after awhile they 
were all closed until the next Legisla- 
ture ordered that they be turned over to 
the State; after which some of them 
were used for sparring exhibitions, and 
others were turned into gambling sa- 
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loons, for draw poker had become the 
fashionable game, and men having no 
longer any homes gathered every night 
at some place of amusement. 

The theatres were obliged to change 
their attractions and instead of comedies 
or operas, feats of strength were exhibit- 
ed. The laws against prize-fighting were 
repealed, and slugging matches took 
place nightly ; dog fights and cocking- 
mains also were popular and the Madi- 
son Square Garden, once the scene 
of a moral ‘‘ Wild-West,” was even 
turned into an arena for bull-fights. 

It was about this time that Henry 
Bergh, who had vainly protested against 
some of these things, was defeated for 
Congress by a man who had won distinc- 
tion by catching five hundred live rats 
and putting them into a barrel in fifty 
minutes. Matters went rapidly from bad 
to worse after this. John Sullivan was 
elected President. The men were about to 
declare war against all the world, so as to 
have a chance to use their new fortifica- 
tions when Flavius, who had‘never ceased 
to long for Rose, called a secret council at 
the house of Cecilia’s father and proposed 
that a deputation should be sent with a 
flag of truce to the women. To his 
astonishment and delight the idea was 
received with wild enthusiasm, and he 
and the host were appointed a commit- 
tee to lay the question before Con- 


On their appearance at the Capital, 
Senate and House of Representatives 
were hastily assembled in joint session 
to receive them, and as they entered the 
hall the air rang with cries and cheers. 
It was with great difficulty that General 
Blair, who had been chosen to preside, 
could put the motion, which was carried 
with a wild hurrah of applause, and for 
many moments thereafter the noise and 
cheering continued ; men hugged each 
other with delight ; some tore off their 
coats to wave them in the air; many 
wept tears of joy—in short the scene of 
enthusiasm exceeded that which is some- 
times witnessed at a Presidential nomi- 


nating convention when a favorite can- 
didate has been selected. 

In the fervor of delight which follow- 
ed all those who had ever opposed the 
women’s wishes fell into the deepest dis- 
favor. It was proposed to expel from the 
Senate-House Edmunds and Tucker and 
every other man who had voted against a 
woman suffrage bill. One member 
alone suggested that they be banished to 
the Dry Tortugas with the Rev. M. D. 
as attendant chaplain. 

Calmer counsels ultimately prevailed, 
as it was discovered that the worst offen- 
ders were now thoroughly penitent, and 
discussion followed as to what terms 
should be offered to the women to in- 
duce them to return. Everything was 
conceded, everything accepted, and a 
deputation of the foremost men was ap- 
pointed to convey their propositions to 
the feminine Republic. 

But when these reverend seigneurs. 
started they found that a vast array of 
volunteers were ready to accompany 
them, a throng that constantly increased 
as the news spread, and the train moved 
Westward, for men left their farms, their 
counting houses and their stores, at the 
joyful words, ‘‘We are going to bring 
back the women.” 

Reforms in dress took place as if by 
magic, no man not properly attired was 
permitted to join the train. The barbers 
who had all disappeared, most of them 
having become butchers, were  re- 
discovered, and although rather out of 
practice, succeeded in putting heads and 
beards in presentable trim. Tobacco 
was positively forbidden, any man de- 
tected with even an odor of smoke in 
his garments was instantly sent to the 
rear. Alcoholic stimulants of all sorts 
were also strictly prohibited, and draw 
poker went suddenly out of fashion. 

Meantime, in the feminine Repub- 
lic matters moved on serenely but it 
must be confessed a little slowly. The 
most absolute order prevailed; the homes 
were scrupulousy tidy; the streets 
of the city were always clean. The 
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public money, which was no longer 
needed for the support of police officers 
and jails, was spent in the construc- 
tion of schoolhouses, and other beau- 
tiful public buildings. Artificers of 
all sorts had been found among the wo- 
man whose natural talents had heretofore 
been suppressed. Female architects de- 
signed houses with innumerable closets. 
Female contractors built them without 
developing a female Buddensick, and 
female plumbers repaired pipes and pre- 
sented only moderate bills. 

But despite the calm and peaceful 
serenity that prevailed, it was not to be 
denied that life was rather dull. Women 
who would not admit jt publicly, whis- 
pered to themselves that existence would 
be a little gayer if there were some men 
to talk to occasionally. Mothers longed 
in secret for news from their sons; 
wives dreamed of their husbands, and 
young girls sighed as they thought of 
lovers left at home. 

Certain great advantages had un- 
doubtedly flowed from the new order of 
things. Women thrown wholly on 
their own resources had grown self- 
reliant, their imposed out-door lives 
had developed them physically. A 
complete revolution in dress had taken 
place ; compressed waists had totally 
disappeared, and loose garments were 
invariably worn. For out-door labors 
blouse waists,short skirts and long boots 
were in fashion ; for home life graceful 
and flowing ones of Grecian design 
were worn. Common-sense shoes were 
universal. The schools under the care 
of feminine Boards of Education were 
brought to great perfection ; the build- 
ings, large and well-ventilated, offered 
ample accommodation, as over-crowd- 
ing was not permitted. Individual char- 
acter was carefully studied and each 
child was trained to develop a special 
gift. Ethical instruction wasdaily given 
and children were rewarded for good 
conduct even more than for proficiency 
in study. 

Music was carefully taught, and, undis- 








mayed by men, women wrote operas and 

oratorios. Free lectures were given on 
all branches of knowledge by scientific 
women who were supported by the State, 
and debating societies met nightly for 
the discussion of questions of public 
policy. 

Still, despite all this the women, as we 
have seen, sent many a thought across 
the rocky barrier that separated them 
from the East, and under the leadership 
of Rose some of the younger ones had 
formed a league having for its object 
the opening of communication with hus- 
bands and brothers in the masculine 
Republic. 

Thus matters stood when on asoft June 
morning word came to the Capital from 
the sentinels on the watch-towers of the 
mountains, that a great horde of men 
was advancing up the South Pass. Now 
across this road, the most convenient to 
the other world, there had been built a 
wall in the center of which was a 
massive gate of silver, and at this point 
the masculine army had halted. The 
news of the arrival of the men occasion- 
ed great commotion, and a joyful host 
of women started forth to meet them, so 
that when Volumia and the other digni- 
taries of the State reached the Pass, the 
heights above were filled with a great 
throng of women who, recognizing in 
the crowd below sons and brothers, 
husbands and fathers, were waving joy- 
ous greetings, which were answered by 
the men with every demonstration of 
delight. 

By the order of Volumia the great 
silver gate was opened, and the envoys 
were admitted. They were received in 
a tent of purple satin which had been 
quickly erected and their leader made 
haste to lay before the assembled women 
the terms they proposed. 

If the women would only return to 
their homes the men promised that all 
wage-workers should have equal pay 
for equal work ; that women should be 
equally eligible with men to all official 
positions ; that the fortifications should 
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be turned into schoolhouses ; that the 
control of the sale of liquors should be 
in the hands of women, and that uni- 
versal suffrage, without regard to sex, 
shouid be everywhere established. 

When the women heard these words 
they raised a chorus that was caught up 
and re-echoed by the crowd outside. At 
this moment, Cecilia, who saw her 
father just’ behind the envoys, went 
forward to embrace him, and Flavius, 
taking advantage of the movement ad- 
vanced to where Rose stood beside her 
mother. Clasping the blushing girl by 
the hand he whispered : 

** At last, love, at last.” 

Wives rushed into their husband’s 


arms ; mothers kissed their sons; the men 


hurried up from the Pass, the women . 


came down from the mountain; there 
were broken whispers and fervent 
prayers, sobs mingled with smiles, and 
bright eyes shone through tears, as loved 
ones separated by the stern call of duty 
were reunited. 

After this there followed a mighty 
movement, in prairie and forest, by 
lakeside and river. Over all the land, 
homes were rebuilt, and society recon- 
structed. The divided States now re- 
united formed a Republic where all the 
people were in reality free. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





=> 


SHAKESPEARE vs. BYRON. 


HE history of the human race is like 

a great chain ; the thoughts of the 

present are linked to the thoughts of the 

past ; like the plot of a masterpiece of 

composition ; whether in music, poetry 
or prose. 

We find in Shakespeare the thought 
about a man who was born to be hung 
will not be drowned. This may have 
been original with the great dramatist ; 
that is, it may have come to him as spon- 
taneous thought, but investigation proves 
it to be far older than the age in which he 
lived. But if Shakespeare rediscovered 
the thought and regave it to the world 
he certainly deserves as much credit for 
it as the other mind who advanced it 
centuries before his time. 

When we come to investigate the 
mind and age of Shakespeare we find 
that he was not altogether original in 
all the thought ignorantly ascribed to 
him. What we regard as originality of 
thought was not altogether his greatest 
gift. He borrowed from others who had 
gone before him, apparently without the 
least regard to what, to-day, would be 
called plagiarism. And herein is where 
a Shakespeare could not live in this age 
and receive the honor of Shakespeare of 
the past. 


For he would think it a matter of 
right to take ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or 
** Daniel Deronda,” or some other noted 
work of fiction, and dramatize it after 
nis own fashion. Like a man with fine 
ability as a story-teller, he might hear a 
story told—then, revise it, add to it, and 
tell it in his own peculiar manner, using 
it to float his individual thoughts. 

Evidently herein was the secret of 
Abraham Lincoln’s peculiar style. Itis 
very improbable that the stories he told 
were all original with him. Some he 
heard, others were incidents occurring 
in his presence. Another man might 
never have used these stories or inci- 
dents to float certain truths, but a 
story to Lincoln’s mind was just the 
thing he wanted to illustrate ideas that 
occurred to him. 

Such minds as Shakespeare’s, or Lin- 
coln’s, are not troubled about hunting 
up “ Authority,” or in giving laborious 
footnotes. They arelike great generals 
in time of war who appropriate what- 
ever may advance their arms and cause , 
utilizing material for an entirely different 
purpose, then that for which it was ori- 
ginally intended. Weoften see this idea 
ina patent. A certain man conceives the 
idea of some mechanical device. He 
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constructs it, but it is a miserable failure 
and amounts to nothing. Hecan go no 
farther with it, and his purpose is aban- 
doned. Years after, another mind may 
pick up the idea and reconstruct it after 
his own conception and reproduce a 
most valuable instrument. After awhile 
there appears a person who is familiar 
with the conception of the first indi- 
vidual. He at once makes the state- 
ment that the second man stole the idea 
from the first man. Perhaps the second 
man would never have produced: the 
perfected and valuable instrument but 
for the hint derived from the first ; but 
certainly the world would never have 
derived any pleasure or profit from the 
work of the man who failed to make it 
valuable. 

Shakespeare, from all that we ean 
learn of him, was evidently of a cast of 
mind that appropriated whatever fell in 
his way if it served his purpose ; what 
he added was just ‘‘ the one thing need- 
ful” to make it complete. Then he was 
evidently a man without prejudice or 
bias. Likea great artist he sketched 
whatever surrounded him and would 
make his picture complete, whether it 
was a cathedral, a castle or a hovel 
—a statesman, a warrior, a fool or 
beggar. He was quite indifferent to 
wordly rank or surroundings. What 
was wanted to make the composition 
complete was put in ; what was not, in 
his eyes, necessary or valuable, was 
omitted. 

Of late years certain people have at- 
tempted to prove that Francis Bacon, 
and not William Shakespeare, was the 
author of the works known to us as 
Shakespeare’s. j 

Conspicuous among them is Mr. Don- 
nelly of Mirnesota. These people claim 
that they have investigated the matter, 
and that this is their conclusion. 

In the first place, truth should not fear 
investigation ; nor does it ; but investiga- 
tion should not be confined to one 
branch or line of thought. The main 
line of thought these persons seem to 





have followed is that Bacon, being 
a scholar and generally recognized 
as a most able man, was much more 
competent to write these plays than 
Shakespeare. As we well know the 
point of argument is first to establish 
your premises and from this advance to 
your conclusions. If Lord Bacon were 
all they claim, and William Shakespeare 
all they have represented, their case ap- 
pears very easy to prove ; but have they, 
in this Jine of argument, covered all the 
ground ? 

Mr. Donnelly claims that he has dis- 
covered a cipher which is so interwoven 
with the play as to make it bear witness 
to the fact that Francis Bacon wrote the 
Shakesperian plays. 

He has procured a copy of an ancient 
folio edition of these plays, or some of 
them, published in 1623, ‘‘seven years 
after Shakespeare's death.” Seven years 
after his death! This point he passes 
over without comment or concern. To 
argue this question without taking into 
some consideration the character of the 
two men is most absurd. If there were 
any marked peculiarity in Bacon’s char- 
acter it was a weakness for worldly im- 
mortality. He wrote his worksin Latin, 
because in his day it was ‘the thing” 
todo. Latin was looked upon as the 
language that would live when all others 
were forgotten. But the great Latin 
tongue has fallen into disuse and the 
plain and simple English, which this 
great man would not deign to use, has 
become the master tongue of the world. 
Even in this peculiarity and vanity of 
Bacon can we not read a lesson that 
puts to flight all the vain boasting that 
he and only he could have written the 
masterworks we label ‘‘ Shakespeare ” ? 

With all Bacon’s vanity, combined 
with his regard for the Latin tongue, 
and his contempt for the English, the 
chances are, if he wrote these plays that 
he would have left them in Latin. But 
it is claimed that he would not have 
dared to—that he even did not dare to let 
himself be known as the author ; that he 
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was even giad, for the time being, to let 
the world believe that William Shakes- 
peare was the author ; that, from behind 
the door, he supplied Shakespeare with 
brains ; that Shakespeare was only a 
butcher’s son, who ‘was educated 
at the Stratford village school where 
only the rudiments of Latin were 
taught.” 

It seems by this that Shakespeare 
knew something about Latin, even if he 
were a ‘“‘butcher’s son.” Now it is 
a great mistake for these people to 
assume that because Shakespeare was 
a butcher’s son, he therefore should 
have been a very common, ignorant 
person. We know that the ma. 
jority of the first minds of all ages 
have sprung from what the world re- 
gards a low parentage, and from un- 
looked for places. Shakespeare’s father 
is said to have been adealer in wool and 
a ‘‘glover.” In those days a glover 
(manufacturer of gloves) was a man of 
good position. He was evidently re- 
spectable, for otherwise he would not 
have been able to have married one of 
the descendants of the Warwicks, by 
whom he inherited fifty-four acres of 
land, which in those days was something 
of a fortune and an indication of good 
social rank. 

Again, to say that Bacon had anything 
to fear in life, or for his name after 
death, had he claimed an honorable 
title to these works, or Latinized them, 
is absurd. Bacon was nota man at all 
**slow” to claim for himself all he was 
entitled to, and it would not be surpris- 
ing I think, if he were not the real author 
of much that he called his own writing. 

The age is too far distant to obtain 
many facts, but if there is anything 
conspicuous in Shakespeare’s character 
it is his indifference to worldly fame. 
The worldliness on the part of one 
man and the want of it in the other 
is another patent point in the argument. 

Mr. Donnelly asks, if it is not queer 
‘“*that Bacon never mentions the name 
of Shakespeare?” Nothing queer about 


this. Shakespeare was not of Bacon’s 
company, and such a manas Bacon 
would not be more likely to mention Wil- 
liam Shakespeare than a worldly en- 
vious man of the present day would men- 
tion the name of some humble fellow- 
citizen who was his intellectual superior. 

But these plays are full of foreign lan- 
guages! Nothingstrangein this. As I 
show in the first part of this article, 
Shakespeare evidently was not the 
author of all the material in these 
plays, in the light we would to-day 
regard such things. At that time, too, 
the continental or foreign tongues were 
more Gommon and even better-known 
by the English people than to-day. It is 
evident from all that we can learn of 
Shakespeare that he wasa bright, quick, 
as well as able person—a person of ready 
perception. There is no need of argu- 
ment to prove this. With a uttie know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue, some Greek, 
and French, and his evident gift of 
language it was no wonder that he was 
able to take an old foreign play and 
revise it to please the age in which he 
lived. Then,if he knew not the full mean- 
ing of the language himself it was not 
difficult in London to obtain assistance. 
There is nothing unnatural or question- 
able about this. The superior mind 
needs very little knowledge of a subject 
in order to utilize it. 

It is said of one of our prominent 
English writers, Charlotte Bronte, I 
believe, that although she wrote much 
about society she had very little op- 
portunity to see society. Her superior 
mind did not need to see much detail. 
She grasped principles. It is very easy 
for the mind that is able to grasp princi- 
ples to fill in details. Suppose some per- 
son superior asa scholar, yet deficient in 
practical powers, should read of such a 
character, would he not be apt to doubt 
her ability to write so fully on a subject 
that she had so little opportunity in 
fact to learn about ? 

Suppose Edward Everett, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln had lived in an age when 
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it was difficult to transmit in print the 
record of their lives and works, and they 
should, on the same day, have appeared 
on the same platform, as they did at 
Gettysburg, to deliver an oration on 
some grand event. Two or three hun- 
dreds years pass. The grand oration 
lives, but Abraham Lincoln, being a poor 
man and little-known, his name is quite 
forgotten. How easy it would be for 
some learned man to prove that no 
such person as Abraham Lincoln could 
have been the author of so grand an 
oration as he delivered at Gettysburg, 
and that no one but the orator and 
scholar—the orator and scholar of the 
age—Everett, could have prepared such 
a masterpiece of oratory. Occasionally 
a very young person becomes the 
author of some masterpiece. Bryant, it 
is said, wrote his ‘‘ Thanatopsis’’ when 
he was only sixteen years of age. Had 
Mr. Bryant died young, or 


unable, as have been many promising 
minds, to gain a public name, it would 


have beena very easy matter for some- 
one else to have received the credit of 
this poem. Though Mr. Bryant lived 
to be an old man he never surpassed his 
early effort ; indeed it is the best known 
of all his writings, and is one of the few 
poems that will live and be the means, 
more than all else he wrote, of trans- 
mitting his name to posterity. 

But there is another direction in which 
to seek important evidence—a direction 
that none of the admirers of Bacon seem 
to have thought of; and that is the 
evidence of Phrenology. Admitting that 
we have no entirely satisfactory likeness 
of these individuals we have their con- 
ventional portraits, and they are as un- 
like as those of Daniel Webster and John 
C. Calhoun, or Abraham Lincoin and 
Edward Everett. No intelligent person, 
not even a child, old enough to know 
the difference between a circle and an 
octagon, would make a mistake in the 
two—in designating the right one. 

Bacon has a high, square head, ful! in 
the region of Causalty and Imitation : 


and a straight nose. Some allowance 
may be made for this conventional shape, 
for the reason that those ignorant of 
nature, always seek to magnify the head 
of a supposed great man ; and they seem 
to think that they add to the personal 
dignity of their hero by enlarging his 
head in this region and projecting the 
line of the forehead. If they were 
wiser and would pay some attention to 
Phrenology they would see the im- 
propriety of this practice. Now, turn- 
ing to the conventional head of Shakes- 
peare we see a head that is high and full, 
more like a full-sack. The center-fore- 
head is rounded-up, as though the 
**dome of thought” was of ample capa- 
city and well-packed. It is high and 
full in the region of Comparison and 
Human-nature. The head grows 
higher as we follow its lines backward— 
is ‘‘ full all along the lines ”—command- 


been. ing at Firmness and Self-esteem, while 


the Bacon head is quite flat on top and 
square behind. The Perceptives and 
Reflectives are well-balanced and the 
side-head rounded-out in the region of 
Construction ; the nose is delicate and 
slightly acquiline. 

It should be borne in mind that these 
conventional heads have come down to 
us through persons unacquainted with 
Phrenology. There was no forming of 
these heads ‘‘to order,” to suit the con- 
ceptions of some craniologist. But if 
we were called upon toconstruct a head 
of a Shakespeare we could scarcely 
make better lines than this conven- 
tional head so familiar to us. 

The conventional head of Bacon 
would be no more equal to the work of 
Shakespeare than the head of Henry 
Clay would be equal to the peculiar 
labor that would be accomplished by the 
Webster head. Clay and Webster were 
both able men ; but a man with Mr. 
Clay’s head could not have done Mr. 
Webster’s work; neither could the 
Webster head have done the Clay work. 
To the non-phrenologist this argument 
may not appear of much weight, but to 
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the phrenologist who has studied heads, 
and familiarized himself with the public 
men of the world, it is unanswerable. 

Tbe square head of Bacon would ex- 
cel, if it excel at all, in some special 
line, and indicate the ‘‘scholar;” it 
would not have the universality of the 
Shakespeare head. 

It is well also to note how such a 
superior manas Milton regarded Shakes- 
peare. Shakespeare died about 1616; 
only sixteen years later, Milton wrote 
his very complimentary poem on the 
great dramatist. 

It would seem that Milton at that time 
should have known something of the 
man of whom he thus wrote, and been 
able to have detected in him anything 
of the charlatan or deceiver, and also to 
have heard, by word or hint something 
of any inability on the part of Shakes- 
peare to dothe work we credit him with. 

The ‘‘ Baconites” have a difficult task 
before them. They must prove more 
than they have as yet attempted; 
what they have attempted is only a 


minor part besides what lies still un- 
touched. This investigation on their 
part may stimulate a rigid inquiry into 
the honest claims of Bacon, and they 
may ‘‘carry the war into Africa” so 
vigorously that the world may begin to 
doubt if Bacon was not more of a mere 
translator or robber than the great 
original philosopher he has been repre- 
sented to be. Adopting the method of 
argument of those who wouid dethrone 
Shakespeare, it would not take. much to 
overthrow Bacon. It would however 
seem better in this case to ‘let well 
enough alone.” More than two and a» 
half centuries have elapsed since they 
figured as actors on the stage of life. 
The English-speaking world is proud of 
them ; and I think that it will guard the 
fame of both. We may well be proud 
and glad that we have their works to 
guide us. 

Let their lights shine brightly and let 
us gather all the wisdom that we are 
able to absorb from their great store- 
houses. Isaac P. NovyEs. 





——— 


AN UNWRITTEN ESSAY ON LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


HE Professor sat in what was 

known as the ‘“‘ Brown Study,” a 

room by some curious whim wholly far- 

nished in brown, with here and there a 

‘ dash of gold in relief of the pervading 
dun color. 

The Professor's No. 9 slippers were 
elevated at an angle which made his ex- 
treme length of figure somewhat suggest- 
ive of an italicised interrogation point 
—his head forming the accentuating dot. 
He was engaged in obstruse speculation 
as indicated by the nervous chewing of 
the tooth-pick he had brought from the 
breakfast-room, and which served in 
some mysterious way to the Professor's 
yearning sense in lieu of the seductive 
cigar that he had formerly considered 

, conducive to high meditation. 
\, But the complement which the Pro- 
( fessor had taken to himself in the bonds 


of marriage resolutely discountenanced 
smoking in the domestic kingdom, and 
under the reign of his other self he had 
found the sedative of tooth-picks quite as 
favorable to mental processes as the 
bachelor atmosphere of blue smoke 
which artistically failed to harmonize 
with the Brown Study, founded under 
the new dynasty. 

Upon the desk of his knee the Profes- 
sor was jotting down in shorthand the 
leading points of his essay, lecture, or 
whatever might be the nature of his 
study, when a soft, swift step in the outer- 
passage attracted his ear, and he turned 
with a luminous smile toward the open 
door. 

There stood a small woman, attired 
like the room in brown, but with flecks 
of dull red shimmering over her fabrics 
like sparks of fire which seemed to need 
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but a puff of wind to break into lively 
flames. 

On her arm hung various articles of 
masculine apparel which had been picked 
up on the way between chamber and 
study, the Professor having a curious 
nightly custom of dissolving himself 
piecemeal in his journey between these 
points. 

Putting himself in fresh regalia next 
morning, he was oblivious to the wrecks 
of yesterday's attire, and the careful 
housewife collecting them under his very 
nose was responsible for their correct 
appearance upon his person at a later 
date. 

‘* Aha! just in time, my hearty,” he 
called, bringing his feet down to terra 
firma with ashock of matters unsubstan- 
tial. ‘‘I want to read to you the points 
of my new essay on——. Well, you 


know, the Journal of Scientific, Social 
and Philosophic Thought desires me to 
furnish an article on the somewhat worn 
theme of Love and Marriage, and here 


are a few leaders. Observe—First- 
ly—” 

Now it was a little embarrassing for 
the criticto be summoned to office in the 
doorway with the author’s chrysalis of 
yesterday upon her hands. To meet the 
emergency she softly wheeled about an 
antique chair with a convenient central 
point upon which sheset the gentleman’s 
tal] silk hat, supported by his dress-coat, 
worn in honor of asocial occasion the pre- 
vious evening. Thesomewhat grotesque 
figure was supplemented by cuffs, collar, 
and other paraphernalia quietly gathered 
from table and waste basket where they 
had been absently tossed, while a pair of 
shoes basking in the chimney corner 
were pushed to the front of the chair 
where they filled the disconnected posi- 
tion of one of the Professor’s periods, 
marking an absent clause which the col- 
lector had previously picked up and 
hung behind the closet door. , 

“Firstly,” continued the Professor, 
while his wife contemplated her essay 
on the Evolution of Man, ‘‘ Love is an 


inherent quality in human nature and 
will have its course in any free, unre- 
pressed condition of life—” 

‘* Or in penal servitude,” amended his 
listener ; ‘‘ as mark, for instance, the case 
of the female prisoner who, from her 
third-story window, contrived to spin 
down messages of love on a spool of 
thread to the masculine convict working 
in the shops below ; drawing up, by the 
same convenient go-between, his raptur- 
ous response of interest.” 

‘Yes, yes,” acknowledged the Profes- 
sor. ‘‘A very good point, serving with 
other illustrative anecdotes of curious 
customs and habits of love-making in 
various parts of the world.” 

**Including the country where the 
lover gets on a horse and rides down 
upon a group of women seizing the 
desired one by the hair and bearing her 
off resisting to a jungle, where she 
becomes his lawful wife unless rescued 
by pursuing friends,” suggested Mrs. 
Professor. ‘‘ And don’t omit the land 
where the masculine candidate for mar- 
riage is beaten with a club by the bride 
elect, and who is rejected if he cries out 
under the pounding.” 

‘““That is a land not so very far dis- 
tant, is it, dear ?’ meekly insinuated the 
essayist returning to his notes. ‘‘Then 
I shall follow with a glowing eulogy 
on the divinely ordained institution of 
marriage, showing it to be the golden 
link in the broken chain which is to 
again unite us to our primal estate in 
the Garden of Eden. I can not give in 
brief the beauty and power of this senti- 
ment which will expand in suggestions 
of the virtues requisite to the attainment 
of that felicity which is co-existent with 
the marriage relation. I shall cite such 
lovely examples of wedded happiness as 
history and private experience bring 
readily to mind, rounding up the whole 
with a poem of which our own blessed 
union shall be the secret inspiration— 
an inspiration too fine, my sweetheart, 
to enter into the coarse fiber of a philo- 
sophical disquisition. What think you 
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of this roughly sketched plan, ma 
cherie ?” 

“Tt strikes me,” said the small woman 
in brown, winding and unwinding the 
Professor's necktie on her slender fin- 
gers ; ‘‘itstrikes me I have heard—some- 
thing—very like this before.” 

**Oh, no doubt,” grunted the essay- 
ist. ‘‘ You can hardly expect originality 
on a theme so universally canvassed. 
I suppose there is absolutely nothing 
to be said—nothing that has not been 
already said.” 

‘* Well, it is true that a’skeleton idea 
is running about in human minds like 
an active chameleon, taking on all sorts 
of hues in the changing mental‘ atmos- 
pheres which it enters,” smiled the 
brown-eyed critic. ‘‘ I notice that a man’s 
thought of love and matriage is largely 
colored, like his image of God, by the 
dyé of his own attributes. It is likely to 
go through various stages as the man 
himself advances from passional to 
spiritual states, though in the latter it is 
sometimes too attenuated and feeble to 
make tangible expression’ of itself. In 
the majority of cases you can guess a 
man’s age by his frankly avowed senti- 
ments on the subject of love.” 

The Professor instinctively put his 
hand on the bald organ of Benevolence 
above his generous breadth of brow, his 
slower process of thought yielding no 
ready response to these quite impersonal 
remarks of his curious Other Self, who 
quietly continued—: 

‘The great trouble in married life is 
not the lack of wise theories about it. 
It is the failure to get properly married 
with one’s self before a dual relationship 
is undertaken. A man whose own 
masculine and feminine elements of 
character are not harmoniously devel- 
oped and mutually active and re-active 
can hardly expect abiding peace and 
happiness in taking to himself a woman 
of equally unbalanced and unharmoni- 
ous nature.” 

‘I can not agree with you, my dear,” 


said the Professor roused to scientific 
illustration. ‘‘The most perfect chemi- 
cal compounds may be formed from ele- 
ments incomplete and unbalanced in 
themselves ; and so frequently the most 
inharmonious creatures find a higher 
level in the marriage relationship.” 

‘*But I think there must be a pre- 
ponderance of the positive on the higher 
side if we do not get from such a union 
a mere negative mush,” insisted the 
little Professorine, who seemed to be 
taking the Professor’s argument rather 
boldly in hand. ‘I am not sufficiently 
versed in chemical laws to say that no 
combination of imperfect elements is as 
grand and wide-reaching in scope and 
influence as the union of individually 
complete and independent powers ; but I 
instinctively reason this way. When 
men—and women—seek, first of all, 
that perfect balance and poise of charac- 
ter which insures them individually 
against the dangers of anarchy and mis- 
rule, why, then, under the reign of self- 
government, marriage will become the 
divine order of which lovers and poets 
dream. Until that time, it is all a blun- 
dering, beautiful, blissful necessity over 
which we shall rhapsodize, and agonize, 
and theorize, coming a little nearer, 
generation by generation, to the Divine 
Idea in whose image and likeness we 
are, or shall be made.” 

‘“*But stay!” apologized the smali 
woman springing from her low seat by 
the hearth, and pressing a kiss on the 
Professor’s bald Benevolence that was 
inclined attentively toward her. ‘‘ Here 
am I interrupting and interneddling 
with your essay on Love and Marriage 
to the utter neglect of my uvwn work, 
which the author of ‘Sartor Resartus’ 
would call ‘A Philosophy of Clothes.’ ” 
And gathering up the apparel with 
which she had dressed the chair she 
vanished from the room, leaving the 
Professor to the elaboration of his 
theme. 

A. L, MUZZEY. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LONGEVITY. 


NHERE is much in modern life that 
tends to shorten existence and to 
diminish the probability that a man or 
woman will reach ninety, to say nothing 
of a hundred. We lead more exciting 
and more wearing lives. It is in vain 
that a person has a splendid constitution 
to begin with, wears flannel, or the 
equivalent of flannel, next to his skin, 
dwells in a warm, dry house, and eats 
and drinks everything that is good and 
wholesome, if at the same time he habitu- 
ally overtaxes his strength, looks upon 
his muscles as mere machinery to be 
driven at high pressure, and ruthlessly 
calls upon his nerves to squander their 
reserve power when every other source 
of energy is exhausted. Men or wo- 
men who intend to be centenarians in 
these days must combine something of 
the old mode of life with something of 
the new mode of living. They must, 
while availing themselves of all the 
scientific discoveries and sanitary appli- 
ances of the age, imitate their grandsires 
in the steady and tranquil habits that 
prevailed before the invention of loco- 
motives and the telegraph. They must 
have their eight hours of sleep regularly ; 
they must have intervals of repose and 
vacancy in the daytime; they must 
spend a goodly portion of their waking 
hours in the open air. Nor will that 
suffice ; there will have to be regularity 


in the hours of their meals, and discip- 
line in the ordering of the dishes of 
which the meals are composed. We can 
not believe that anybody will ever live 
to one hundred who eats a heavy dinner 
every night of his life at eight o'clock. 
Champagne in abundance, and Bor- 
deaux or Burgundy ad libitum, should 
be foresworn by persons who deliberately 
set before them the attaining of their hun- 
dredth birthday. Neither, with such an 
end in view, would the active life of a 
politician, a lawyer, or a doctor be a 
sane enterprise. In order to reach that 
distant goal there must be a training, if 
not severe, at least regular and unflinch- 
ing. Most of all, there must prevail 
in the existence of such a person a tran- 
quil serenity, an unruffied calm. Neither 
generous passions nor enthusiastic ideals 
must be allowed admittance. The pulse 
must never be driven up beyond a cer- 
tain point, either by work, by anxiety, 
by fear, or by hope. At the same time, 
mere stagnation will, in all probability, 
never enable a person to live to one hun- 
dred. There is such a thing as rusting 
out as well as wearing out. If a candle 
does not burn brightly enough, it does 
not consume the wax with sufficient 
rapidity, and goes out for want of ade- 
quate combustion. It is so, no doubt, 
with the human body and the human 
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To make yourself miserable at forty in 
the wretched ambition to add a few 
worthless years to your score after you 
have turned seventy or eighty is surely 
a poor-spirited sort of game. To spend 
one’s life feeling one’s pulse, looking at 
one’s tongue, and asking one’s self if one 
is treating one’s constitution quite fairly, 
is not life at all. It is to live in a hospi- 
tal, or, at any rate, an infirmary. Still, 
there are some persons who are con- 
genitally cautious, congenitally cold, 
congenitally calm. It is their nature to 
take things quietly, never to be in a 
hurry, never to excite themselves. They 
are content to sit in an easy-chair for so 
many hours, read an agreeable book for 
so many hours, drive in a carriage for 
so many hours when the weather is 
favorable, and after this manner to 
regulate their existence by clockwork. 
They may live to one hundred, they 
may live to one thousand, but in truth 
they have not lived at all. The man 


who really gets the best that can be got 


of life is the man who, with a fairly 
good constitution to begin with, is ready 
to squander it at any moment and on 
every occasion in a sufficient cause. He 
keeps no account of profit and loss with 
his vital energy ; he sees work todo, and 
he does it; he sees pleasure to be en- 


joyed, and he enjoys it. He is alive all 
his life save when he sleeps, and he 
awakes from each fresh slumber looking 
the world cheerfully and courageously 
in the face, and ready, and even eager, 
to be a combatant when there is a good, 
honest fight, and a runner when there is 
a good, honorable race afoot. He may 
not live to be one hundred, but he may 
well live to be seventy, seventy-five, or 
even eighty. He may have acareer, if not 
sO conspicuous, yet as active, as varied, 
and as restless as that, say, of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and yet not be really old when 
time registers him among the aged. 
‘* Better. fifty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay;” and better twenty 
years of uncalculated activity than the 
slow pulse and measured step of the cir- 
cumspect snail that creeps surely on to 
one hundred. Weare not denouncing 
centenarians. They are like angels’ 
visits, few and far between, and they are 
too rare not to be welcomed. Moreover, 
we doubt not that they deserve their 
length of years. But it would be a mis- 
fortune if it was ever thought an object 
of life to live very long. The object of 
life is to live, live generously, live 
bravely. As Shakespeare says, ‘‘ Ripe- 
ness is all.” 
London Standard. 


--—2+ 


DYSENTERY.* 


YSENTERY is an inflaramatory 
D affection that develops in the 
mucous coat of the large intestines, and 
is always accompanied with more or less 
fever of a low character. It is a more 
distressing ailment than most other 
bowel disorders, and because it is usu- 
ally attended with bloody discharges it 
is popularly termed ‘‘ bloody flux.” 

Causes—Fifty years ago it was sup- 
posed by some eminent physicians that 
this disease was due to a specific poison 
that found lodgment in the bowels ; and 


* Right of republication reserved. 


this opinion finds confirmation with the 
bacteriologists of to-day. The preval- 
ence of dysentery in autumn, in cold, 
moist weather following a heated term, 
or in a period of hot weather that suc- 
ceeds a spell of very damp,rainy weather, 
goes far to establish the idea that it is 
one of the zymotic forms, and like cholera, 
scarlatina, measles, etc., its development 
is largely dependent upon constitutional 
condition. Exposure to cold and wet, 
particularly when one is fatigued, in- 
sufficient and unwholesome food, foul 
drinking water, breathing impure air, a 
constipated state of the bowels, rich, high. 
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seasoned food and the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, are among the more readily 
designated causes immediately produc- 
tive of an attack. The most frequent 
exciting cause is dietetic abuse ; ‘‘ a con- 
sistent vegetariap,” Dr. Shew main- 
tains, ‘‘ never gets dysentery.” And my 
own observation of those who are care- 
ful about the selection of their food and 
partake very sparingly, or not at all, of 
‘*butcher’s meat,” leads me to believe 
that Dr. Shew is well-supported by the 
facts. 

Dysentery has two forms, the acute and 
chronic, which differ mainly in degree. 

Symptoms—Preceding the develop- 
ment of an attack in the acute form there 
has been more or less trouble with the 
stomach and bowels, indicated by loss 
of appetite, nausea, flatulence, vomiting, 
etc. The first decided symptom is a 
diarrhea accompanied, it may be, with 
chills, and usually with severe griping 
pains, straining at stool, and a burning 
sensation in the rectum. As commonly 
described there are flashes of heat and 
cold ; the pulse is quick or perhaps but 
little affected ; the stools at first may be 
copious and feculent, containing bits of 
hardened fzeces, then becoming scanty 
and consisting mainly of mucous ex- 
cretions and substance tinged with blood; 
a dull pain is felt in the abdomen, that 
finds relief after each evacuation ; the 
tongue *s furred, and there is much 
thirst. 

With the advancement of the disease 
the calls to stool become more frequent 
and distressing ; the pulse quickens, the 
thirst is more urgent, the urine high- 
colored and passed in small quantities 
with pain and difficulty ; the skin is hot 
and dry—it may be hot only over the 
abdomen while the extremities are cold, — 
or there may be a rather free perspira- 
tion. With the straining the rectum 
may become prolapsed, and add a severe 
complication. Then the tongue may 
assume a dry, glazed state, or be covered 
with a dry brown fur ; the abdomen 
swell and be very tender, the evacua- 


tions pass in bed ; a clammy, cold perspi- 
ration appear .with cold extremities, hic- 
cough and delirium. Symptoms of the 
character last described have the gravest 
signiticance, and usually precede death ; 
but when at an earlier stage of the mal- 
ady, or itmay be at any stage, the griping 
pains and straining at the stool diminish, 
and the evacuations are less frequent and 
of a better character, and the fever 
abates and respiration and pulse show 
improvement, there is good reason for 
thinking the patient outof danger, and 
if advantage be taken of the change to 
sustain the favorable symptoms by 
proper hygienic applications, a relapse 
would be rare. 

Treatment—Dysentery, in its milder 
forms, is easily managed. Rest, a sitz- 
bath in tepid or cool water, an occasional 
enema of tepid water, little food and 
that of the blandest sort, at the same time 
nutritious—animal sorts being altogether 
avoided. In the severe forms the plan 
of treatment is simple, the chief object 
being to keep the temperature down to 
the normal standard, and thus prevent 
the development of the enteric poison. 
Enveloping the abdomen in wet cloths 
which are to be changed as often as they 
become dry, will almost always regulate 
the temperature of the surface. 

In some bad cases the extremities will 
incline to be cold, while the head and 
abdomen are very hot. The rule then 
indicated is to apply hot cloths, bricks, 
bottles, or sand-bags to the extremities, 
and cold, wet clothes to the head and 
abdomen. 

The painful tenesmus or bearing down 
sensation in the lower bowel is relieved 
best by cold applications. Our old-school 
brethren advise cold water and ice, but 
I think nothing is better for the purpose 
than the cold hip-bath. ‘‘ Make thor- 
ough work in cooling the bowels, and 
then the pain will cease,” a celebrated 
hygienist says, but we would advise 
much care in this treatment lest the 
cooling be carried too far by the powerful 
means applied. It is advisable, espe- 
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cially in giving this treatment to feeble 
children, to have the feet in warm water 
at the same time. After relief has been 
obtained in this way a wet cloth folded 
may be bound to the anus (the external 
opening of the rectum) to relieve the 
soreness of that part. 

In the outset of the attack a thorough 
enema of tepid water is a most valuable 
process for relieving the intestines of 
irritating matter, and counteracting the 
zymotic conditions. Later on, when the 
disease has become well-established, such 
treatment is likely to be difficult of 
application because of the congested 
and painful state of the rectum. At this 
time it seems to me that the astringent, 
corrosive effect of such injections as 
lead-acetate, zine-chloride, etc., as ad- 
vised by some, can scarcely be considered 
in keeping with the claims of rational 
medicine. Pope’s mixture, ergot, car- 
bolic acid, etc., may possess certain anti- 
septic and stimulant properties, but in the 
stages of extreme weakness that such 
powerful substances are administered 
I am doubtful of their efficacy as com- 
pared with the mild and soothing influ- 
ence of hygienic applications. 


Let the patient drink as much pure, 
soft water as he pleases ; in some cases, 
hot water may be more agreeable than 
cold, and fresh milk sipped at a tempera- 
ture of about 120° may be found sooth- 
ing to the stomach, as well as nutritious. 
The diet should in all cases be free from 
irritating and heating elements. Thin, 
bland soups of rice, oatmeal, barley, and 
wheat, with a little stewed fruit, such as 
mellow apples, pears or grapes, the soft 
part being taken only. I have found in 
cases of children whose stomachs were 
very irritable that a thin tea of Gum 
Arabic could be tolerated, and was suffi- 
cient to sustain them until the bowels had 
recovered from the inflammatory stage. 

In dysentery, poisonous germs are 
rapidly propagated in the sick room, 
it is therefore very important that the 
room of the patient be well-aired, and 
the discharges be removed as quickly as 
possible. The clothing and bedding of 
the patient should be changed often, and 
either washed or well-aired out of doors. 
And when he is able to go about with- 
out discomfort moderate exercise in the 
open air should be encouraged. 

H. S. D. 





POPULAR FALLACIES. 


REGARDING THE ACTION OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS. 


HE general opinion of people in re- 
gard to the action of alcoholic 
liquors is surprisingly erroneous. In the 
popular estimation alcoholic liquors are 
stimulating and strengthening. This 
opinion is held by even a large part of 
the medical profession. In cases of great 
prostration and weakness it is an every- 
day occurrence to prescribe whiskey or 
brandy to be given freely; and many 
believe that numerous lives are saved 
by the use of such means. Yet there 
are good reasons for believing that most 
of those cases recovered in spite of the 
alcoholic liquors, and not in conse- 
quence of taking them. In times past 








it was not strange that erroneous 
opinions were entertained in regard to 
the action of alcohol upon the human 
system. Its effects were so deceptive as 
to deceive the best of people. But in 
these days, after all the experimental 
researches and scientific investigations 
which the action of alcohol has been 
subjected to, there is no longer any ex- 
cuse for being deceived by the arch de- 
ceiver, King Alcohol. 


THE FOOD FALLACY. 


One of the popular fallacies in regard 
to alcoholic liquors has been, and is now, 
that they act as food in the system. 
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Liebig, the great chemist, developed the 
theory that all alimentary substances 
are capable of being arranged in two 
classes, the nitrogenous ard carbonace- 
ous; and the idea was adopted that the 
nitrogenous were appropriated to the 
nourishment of the tissues, while the 
carbonaceous united with oxygen by a 
species of combustion resulting in the 
development of animal heat and car- 
bonic acid gas, and hence were famil- 
iarly styled respiratory food. 

Alcohol being one of the purest of the 
carbonaceous class, and especially rich 
in carbon and hydrogen, was at once 
placed at the head of the list of respira- 
tory foods, and of supporters of animal 
heat. When taken into the system it 
was supposed to unite rapidly with the 
oxygen received through the lungs, 
evolving heat and producing carbonic 
acid gas and water. Its supposed heat- 
ing and stimulating effects were thus ex- 
plained. This explanation of its action, 
although unsupported by a single ex- 
perimental fact, was for a time univers- 
ally accepted. It was not long, how- 
ever, before experimenters began to 
apply their tests to this theory. Dr. 
Prout, of London, ascertained by experi- 
ment,that the presence of alcohol in the 
human body directly diminished the 
amount. of carbonic acid gas exhaled 
from the lungs, consequently disproving 
the idea that alcohol was oxydized in the 
system. Dr. Percy. and others found 
that alcohol taken in a dilute form into 
the stomach was taken up without 
change of composition and carried with 
the blood into all the organs and struc- 
tures of the body and that its presence 
could be easily detected by proper chemi- 
cal tests. It is now conceded by ail that 
alcohol is eliminated from the system 
unchanged by the skin, lungs and kid- 
neys, and the fact that a substance is 
thus eliminated unchanged is generally 
considered sufficient proof that it does 
not serve as food. But it has been found 
that not quite all of the alcohol taken 
can be recovered from these channels of 





elimination, and consequently it has 
been claimed that the portion retained 
is used as food and serves a useful pur- 
pose in the system. Dr. Anstie con- 
cluded that an average-sized adult in 
ordinary health was capable of retaining 
about one and a half ounces or three 
tablespoonfuls of pure alcohol in the 
twenty-four hours, but that if more than 
this was taken it reappeared in the 
evacuations was eliminated un- 
changed. For a long time it was 
claimed that this retained alcohol under- 
went oxidation and evolved heat. When 
this was fully demonstrated to be errone- 
ous, it was then assumed that its con- 
sumption resulted either directly or in- 
directly in the evolution of nerve force. 
But here the test of experiment soon 
showed that so far as the motor and sen- 
sory nerve and muscular functions are 
concerned, both were diminished in 
direct ratio to the quantity of alcohol 
taken. The presence of alcohol in the 
blood slightly increases the frequency of 
the action of the heart but diminshes its 
force, giving it characters closely resem- 
bling the pulse of typhoid fever. The 
heart, under the influence of alcohol, 
loses in force in direct proportion to its 
increase of frequency until by increasing 
the proportion of alcohol the heart finally 
stops, paralyzed. This effect was demon- 
strated by the experiments of Prof. Mar- 
tin, of the Johns Hopkins University of 
Maryland, on the effects of different pro- 
portions of alcohol on the action of the 
heart of the dog, and by Drs. Sidney 
Ringer and Harrington Simsbury to de- 
termine the relative strength of the dif- 
ferent alcohols as indicated by their in- 
fluence on the action of the heart of the 
frog. These latter experimenters, in 
their report on the action of alcohol, de- 
clare ‘‘ that by their direct action on the 
cardiac tissue these drugs are clearly 
paralyzant, and that this appears to be 
the case from the outset, no stage of in- 
creased force of contraction preceding.” 

The claim that alcohol acts as food or 
increases either the force of the heart or 


or 
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nervous force, must be given up as un- 
tenable. As to what becomes of the 
small portion of alcohol retained by the 
system, it is evident that it remains to 
“pickle” the tissues, so to speak, re- 
straining the natural changes, promote 
health and cause degeneration of organs 
and tissues. It can be detected as alco- 
hol in all the tissues after it has ceased 
to be excreted from the system. It re- 
mains just to poison the tissues without 
adding force, heat, strength, or any- 
thing desirable. 


STIMULATING AND STRENGTHENING 
FALLACY. 


The fallacy that alcohol strengthens 
and stimulates is one of the hardest of all 
to die. It has been proved by experi- 
ments that the taking of alcohol does 
not strengthen the action of the heart, 
although it quickens it. On the cot- 
trary, it weakens the force of the heart 
in proportion to the increase of the fre- 
quency. The presence of alcohol in the 
blood has the direct effect to weaken the 
force of the heart. Prof. Martin states 
as the result of his experiments on the 
action of the dog’s heart that the pres- 
ence of two and a half parts per thousand 
of absolute alcohol in the blood, almost 
invariably diminishes remarkably, with- 
in a minute, the work done by the heart. 
Prof. Martin estimates that two and a 
half parts per thousand of the blood of 
an adult man, weighing 150 pounds, to 
be only about half an ounce, an amount 
only equal to that contained in an ordi- 
nary glass of brandy or whiskey. Conse- 
quently to secure the presence of enough 
alcohol in the blood to decidedly dimin- 
ish the power of the heart would only 
require the taking of an ordinary glass 
of whiskey or brandy. In commenting 
on these experiments of Prof. Martin, 
and those of Drs. Ringer and Simsbury 
before alluded to, Prof. N. 8S. Davis, 
of the Chicago Medical College, says : 
“These investigations complete the 
series of demonstrations needed to show 
the actual effects of alcohol on the car- 
diac as well as the vaso-motor nerves, 
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and also on the direct contractibility of 
the muscular structure, when supplied 
with blood containing all gradations in 
the relative proportion of alcohol, leav- 
ing no longer a refuge for the idea, 
popular both in and out of the profes- 
sion, that alcohol in any dose is capable 
of increasing, even temporarily, the force 
or efficiency of the heart's action. It is 
certain, therefore, that if a small propor- 
tion of the alcohol taken in the various 
fermented and distilled liquids is _ re- 
tained in the living body, or can not 
be actually reproduced in the elimina- 
tions within a limited time, such retained 
portion is neither used for the evolution 
of heat, the increase of nerve force, the 
efficiency of muscular contraction, nor 
yet for the quickening of muscular 
movements in the processes of nutrition, 
disintegration and secretion. Conse- 
quently the assumption that if any part 
of the alcohol taken be retained for a 
time, at least, it must from necessity be 
converted into some kind of force or 
energy, is not sustained by any known 
facts either of scientificexperiment or of 
chemical experience.” 


WHAT IS THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL. 


But it may be asked, if alcohol really 
has no stimulating effect, how it is that 
it has so long been regarded as a stimu- 
lant ? 


Does not the man who is weary 
aud exhausted feel stronger and better 
after he has taken alcohol? The man 
whois cold feels warmer and the man who 
is oppressed with heat feels cooler after 
taking alcohol. It will be found that 
ether and chloroform when taken in 
small quantities will relieve the weary 
and exhausted, make one who feels cold 
feel warmer and one oppressed with the 
heat feel cooler. They accomplish this 
by their anzesthetic effects, simply dimin- 
ishing the sensibility of the nerves, and 
lessening the consciousness of these dis- 
agreeable feelings. Alcohol does the 
same thing. In regard to the effects of al- 
cohol Prof. Davis says, that they are 
simply those of an anzsthetic and or- 
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ganic sedative. Like ether and chloro- 
form, its presence diminishes the sensi. 
bility of the nervous system and brain, 
thereby rendering the individual less 
conscious of all outward and exterior 
impressions. This diminution of sensi- 
bility, or anzesthesia, is developed in di- 
rect ratio to the quantity of alcohol taken, 
and may be seen in all stages—from 
simple exemption from all feeling of fa- 
tigue, pain, and idea of weight, exhibited 
by ease, buoyancy, hilarity, ete., to that 
of complete unconsciousness, and loss of 
muscular power. It is this anzsthetic 
effect of alcohol that has led to all the 
popular errors and contradictory uses 
which have proved so destructive to hu- 
man health and happiness. It has long 
been one of the noted paradoxes of hu- 
man action, that the same individual 
would resort to the same alcoholic drink 
to warm him in winter, protect him from 
heat in summer, to strengthen when 
weak or weary, and to soothe and cheer 
when afflicted in body or mind. With 


these facts now before us the explana- 


tion of all this is apparent. The alcohol 
does not relieve the individual from cold 
by increasing his temperature, nor from 
heat by cooling him, nor from weak- 
ness and exhaustion by nourishing his tis- 
sues, nor yet from affliction by increas- 
ing nerve power, but simply by dimin- 
ishing the sensibility of his nerve struc- 
tures, and thereby lessening his con- 
sciousness of impressions, whether from 
cold or heat, or weariness, or pain. In 
other words, the presence of alcohol has 
not in any degree lessened the effects of 
the evils to which he is exposed, but has 
diminished his consciousness of their ex- 
istence, and thereby impaired his judg- 
ment concerning the degree of their ac- 
tion upon him. It is the property of 
alcohol to produce that sense of ease, 
buoyancy and exhilaration,arising from 
a moderate diminution of nerve sensibil- 
ity, that gives it the fascinating and delu- 
sive power over the human race which 
it has wielded so ruinously for centu- 
ries gone by.” 


THE MEDICINAL FALLACY. 


That alcohol is good medicine is a 
fallacy very deeply-rooted in the popu- 
lar as well asthe professional mind. All 
the laws which prohibit the use of alco- 
holic liquors, as a beverage, are very 
careful to make provision for the use of 
of it as a medicine, and it requires a 
large quantity of it to supply medicinal 
demand. Having already shown that 
alcohol has no stimulating effect and 
that it does not strengthen the action of 
the heart, it is evident that its most com- 
mon use in medicine, that for stimulat- 
ing and strengthening the action of the 
heart, is fallacious. How often do we 
see a patient, reduced by typhoid fever, 
taking all the whiskey and brandy that 
can be got into him! And he generally 
dies unless he has a constitution strong 
enough to get well in spite of the whis- 
key or brandy, and then it is said that 
the whiskey or brandy saved his life! 
The failing heart is still further burdened 
by the alcohol ; and there is little doubt 
that whiskey and brandy have been the 
means of preveating many from recov- 
ering from typhoid fever or other dis- 
eases. In that it may be said that alco- 
hol asa medicine has no effect which 
can not better be attained by the use of 
other things. .Old King Alcohol is an 
old and unmitigated humbug, and it is 
time he was dethroned. 

H. REYNOLDS, M. D. 


| 





UsEs oF Eaas IN SIckNEss.—For burns 
or scalds nothing is more soothing than 
the white of eggs which may be poured 
or painted over the wound. It is softer 
as a varnish for a burn than collodion, 
and being always at hand can be ap- 
plied. It is more cooling than the sweet 
oil and cotton which was formerly sup- 
posed to be the best application to allay 
smarting pain. It is the contact with 
the air which gives the extreme discom- 
fort experienced from the ordinary acci- 
dent of this kind, and anything that 
excludes the air and prevents inflamma- 
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tion is the thing to be at once applied. 
The egg is one of the best of aliments 
in dysentery. Beaten up slightly, and 
swallowed, it tends, by its emollient 
qualities, to reduce the inflammation of 
the stomach and intestines, and by form- 
ing a transient coating on these organs, 
to enable nature to resume her healthful 
sway over a diseased body. Two, or at 
most three eggs per day would be all 
that is required in ordinary cases ; and 
since the egg is a concentrated form 
of food, the lighter the diet otherwise 
and the quieter the patient is kept, the 
better for his recovery. 


——-——perompe- == - > -- 


** FRUGES CONSUMERE NATI.” * 

I have always loved a vegetable dinner, I 
delight 

In the Crécy soup or Condé on the menu of 
the night ; 

The Potato needs no praises, there is rapture, 
too, I ween, 

On the face of every gourmet at the mention 
of the Bean ; 

And, like wise Sir Henry Thompson, I can 
feel my heart aglow 

At the thought of all the merits of the pleas- 
ant Haricot. 


Iam very fond of Cabbage, and the tender 
Spinach begs, 

Though it isn’t quite en regle, to be served 
up with poached eggs ; 

Then the Cauliflower is charming, and the 
Celery when viewed 

Fresh and crisp from out the garden, or arti- 
ficially stewed, 

While surely on one esculent we're all unan- 
imous, 

Is there aught that’s more entrancing than 
thy taste—Asparagus ! 


All must love the lively Lettuce; we have 
reason, too, to bless 

Cruciferz for sending us the piquant Water- 
cress ; 

Upon any list of salads let the true Tomato 
stand, 

With the Endive and the Beetroot as sup- 
porters on each hand ; 


* On the opening of a Vegetarian Restaurant. 


There the Cucumber awaits us, and we fain 
would keep alive 

Both the Taragon and Chervil and insinuat- 
ing Chive. 

There is poetry in Mushrooms, and the Len- 
til, too, can please, 

And a thrill goes through my midriff at the 
thought of early Peas ; 

I am grateful to the Turnip and the Parsnip 
looking pale ; 

There’s the Salsify seductive and the deli- 
cate Seakale ; 

But the bard shrinks back from one task, 
for no mortal ever can 

Do full justice to the comfort that the Onion 
is to man. 


Then we hasten to the Griffin, for a little 
way beyond 

Are the Vegetarian dining-rooms of Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond ; 

And the Doctors, too, are with us, men of 
note in London town, 

Risdon Bennett, Milner Fothergill, and also 
Critchton-Browne, 

They have told us very plainly that of health 
we should be winners, 

If we ate less meat, indulging in more vege- 
table dinners. 


Punch. 


---. 


SMOKING AND HEART DISEASE. 


In a report by Dr. Frantzel, of Berlin, 
on immoderate smoking and its ef- 
fects upon the heart, it is stated that the 
latter show themselves chiefly by rapid, 
irregular palpitation of the heart, dis- 
turbances in the region of the heart, 
short breath, languor, sleeplessness, etc. 
Dr. Frantzel says that if the causes of 
of these complaints are inquired into, it is 
generally found that the patients are 
great smokers. They may not smoke 
cigars rich in nicotine, but full flavored 
cigars imported from the Havanas. 
Smoking, as a rule, agrees with persons 
for many years, perhaps for twenty 
years and longer, although by degrees 
cigars of a finer flavor are chosen. But 
allat once, without any assignable cause 
troubles are experienced with the heart, 
which rapidly increase, and compel the 
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sufferer to call in the help of the medi- 
cal man. 

The age at which disturbances of the 
heart becomes pronounced varies much. 
It is but rare that patients are under 
thirty years of age, they are mostly be- 
tween forty and sixty years old. Per- 
sons who are able to smoke full-flavored 
Havanas continue to do so up to their 
death. If welook around among the bet- 
ter classes of society, who, it is well known 
are the principal consumers of such 
cigars, it is astonishing to find how many 
persons with advancing years discon- 
tinue smoking. Asa rule, affections of 
the heart have caused them to abjure the 
weed. In such cases they have found 
the best cure without consulting the 
medical man. If he makes up his mind 
to discontinue smoking at once, the com- 


plaint frequently ceases at once; in 
other instances it takes some time before 
the action of the heart is restored to its 
normal state. In such cases, besides dis- 
continuing smoking, relief must be 
sought also by regulating the diet, tak- 
ing only easily digestible food, abjuring 
coffee, as well as by short walks, resi- 
dence among mountains of moderate 
elevation, and suitable interior treat- 
ment. By taking this course, all symp- 
toms disappear in the course of a year, 
and do not reappear if the patient does 
not recommence smoking. In a third 
category of cases the more acute disturb- 
ances leave the patient, he feels well 
and hearty, but an irregularity of the 
heart, more or less pronounced, is left 
behind, from which he may never re- 
cover. 





KEEPING THE FEET AND LEGS WARM. 


ANY people pile on fold upon fold 

of different garments over the 
hips and lower part of the body, while 
the feet and legs receive very little more 
protection in cold weather than in mild 
and warm weather. Girls frequently 
suffer exceedingly during cold weather 
for lack of proper clothing on the ankles 
and léwer portion of the legs, while the 
lower part of the body is literally made 
uncomfortable with unnecessary cloth- 
Men (especially men of declining 
years) and boys neglect to protect the 
legs in cold weather as much as those 
parts should be protected for health and 
comfort. If one has an abundance of 
vitality it is not necessary to be particu- 
lar about protecting the limbs in cold 
weather, but persons of delicate organi- 
zation had better employ a little more 
external protection than would seem de- 
_ sirable, in order to aid and help a feeble 
vitality. When a steam engine or other 
machine dees not operate perfectly in 
every part, the careful engineer will 
always help the part that does not work 
or play its part with ease ard efficiency. 


N 


ing. 


For many years past I have found 
that in cold weather it is far better for 
my health and comfort, in every respect, 
to clothe the legs according to the re- 
quirements for warmth than to go shiver- 
ing with the cold, and then suffer from 
lameness and rheumatism. Consequent- 
ly, when the mercury falls to zero, I put 
on two pairs of stockings, and overshoes. 
Then, to keep the legs warm, instead of 
putting on two pairs of trousers I have 
a pair of the legs of old ones neatly fitted 
to the interior of those to be worn ; and 
they are kept up in the desired place by 
several buttons sewed to the inner side 
of the trousers, and buttonholes are 
made in the extra legs to fit the buttons. 
By this arrangement one can dispose of 
one or two pairs of legs of old trousers 
to a very satisfactory advantage. Most 
men dislike to be bundled up uncomfort- 
ably about the lower part of the body. 
So long as the feet and legs (of man or 
woman) are cold or chilly, there can be 
but iittle comfort. No person can sleep 
well so long as the feet and legs are cold. 
I have learned that it is far better for 
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me to help a feeble vitality a little, than 
to require more of vital action than can 
ever be realized by way of maintaining 
a comfortable degree of warmth. Con- 
sequently, on some cold nights, when it 
seems almost impossible to keep warm, 
I place a warm soapstone in my bed to 
help my vital action keep my feet warm. 

I am aware that strong and robust 
persons will ridicule this practice. Yet, 
long experience assures me that, if I 
want to be well and comfortable during 
the day, and if I wish to have refresh- 
ing sleep and quiet rest, I must not try 
to sleep with cold feet and chilly legs. 
Sometimes, when my feet feel so uncom- 
fortable that I can not sleep, I rise and 
put on a pair of clean, woolen socks. I 
never sleep in any of the garments worn 
during the day. When a man removes 
his woolen undershirt and woolen 
drawers, and dons a cold, muslin night 
robe, he needs an unusual amount of 
vitality to keep comfortably warm. My 
sleeping garments are made of good, 
heavy wool flannel, precisely like a shirt 
of large size, having a wide gore on each 
side, at the bottom. When I stand erect, 
my night robe touches the floor. Such 
garments are inexpressibly luxurious 
for comfort, in cold weather. For warm 
weather I have sleeping robes made of 
eanton flannel, all long enough to 
touch the floor. With such long gar- 
ments, the feet and legs, when asleep, 
will be kept comfortably .varm. 

If your artist should engrave my pic- 
ture in my night robe, you could show 
the readers of the JOURNAL a beautiful 
representation of aliving, breathing and 
somnambulating spook. 

SERENO E. TODD. 
_-———— - 

CaUsEs OF UNREST AND NOCTURNAL 
Visions.—Wundt regards most dream 
representations as really representations, 
since they emanate from sensorial im- 
pressions which, though weak, continue 
during sleep. An inconvenient position 
during sleep causes the representation 
of painful work, perilous ascent of a 


mountain, ete. A slight intercostal pain 
becomes the poiut of an enemy’s dagger 
or the bite of an enraged dog. 

Difficulty in respiration is fearful 
agony caused by nightmare, the night- 
mare seeming to be a weight rolled upon 
the chest or a horrible monster which 
threatens to stifle the sleeper. An invol- 
untary extension of the foot is a fall 
from the dizzy height of a tower. 

Flying is suggested by the rhythmic 
movements of respiration. Further, 
‘those subjective visual and auditory 
sensations which are represented in a 
waking state as a luminous chaos of an 
obscure visual field, by humming and 
roaring in the ears, and especially sub- 
jective retinal sensations, have an essen- 
tial role,” according to Wundt. ‘‘ There 
are shown to us innumerable birds, 
butterflies, fish, multicolored _ pears, 
flowers, etc. But if there be some cu- 
taneous irritation, these visions are usu- 
ally changed into caterpillars or beetles, 
crawling over the skin of the sleeper.” 

The sleeper sometimes dreams of his 
agpeesens on the street or in society 
only half-dressed ; the innocent cause is 
found in some of the bedclothes having 


fallen off. An inconvenient position of 
the sleeper, a slight hindrance to respira- 
tion, or interference with the action of 
the heart may be the cause of dreams 
where one seeks an object without being 
able to find it, or has forgotten some- 


thing in starting on a journey. The 
movements of respiration may suggest 
to the sleeper, as previously mentioned, 
flying, but this flight may be objective, 
and instead of himself flying he sees an 
angel descending from the heavens or a 
luminous chaos where birds are swiftly 
moving. 

The representation of dreams having 
sensorial origin may have mingled with 
them those which arise solely from the 
reproduction of past memories. Parents 
and friends cut off in the flower of life 
ordinarily appear in dreams, because of 
the profound impression which their 
death or burial has made, ‘‘ hence the 
general opinion that the dead continue 
during the night their intercourse with 
the living.” This view of dreaming is 
rational, and explanatory of most of the 
phenomena that weare conscious of, 
while it may lead to a better understand- 
ing of those visions to the asleep and 
half-awake that are so extraordinary 
as to appear at present unaccountable 
except by imputing supernatural causes 
to them. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Destruction by Nitro-glycerine 
Explosions.—An “ old oil operator” in 
the Bradford oil region rehearses in the 
New York 7imes some facts as to glycerine 
explosions which are certainly curious: 
** Attending the frightful deaths that so fre- 
quently follow the handling of nitro-glycer- 
ine in the oil regions, there is one feature 
the mysterious nature of which is startling. 
It has puzzled scientific observation and 
study, and I do not believe to-day that any 
satisfactory explanation can be given of it. 
This singular feature is the almost complete 
annihilation of matter, especially of the 
human body, which in a majority of cases 
results from a fatal explosion of this com- 
pound. I have noticed that in many in- 
stances. I had a teamster in our employ 
once, named Henry France. Like all men 
of his kind in the oil-country, there was 
nothing either above, below, or on the earth 
that he feared. He was in the habit of cart- 


ing nitro-glycerine to any well where I 


wanted to use it, and he and his partner 
Warren Jack actually got so reckless in 
handling the deadly stuff that no other help 
I had would remain at work when they 
knew France and Jack were coming in 
with a load of glycerine. These two men 
were so callous to fear that they used to 
unload the stuff as they would a load of 
bricks, France standing in the wagon and 
throwing a can to Jack, who stood some 
feet away, and Jack catching it and placing 
it on the ground in time to catch the next 
one his companion tossed him. 

‘As it takes a man with a good set of 
nerves even to mde in a wagon when he 
knows there is nitro-glycerine under the 
seat, this manner of handling a compound 
that the slightest jar frequently explodes 
will give an idea of the sort of nerves these 
two men had. One day in 1880 France was 
coming in with a load of glycerine, and 
when he was within a quarter of a mile of 
the well we heard an explosion. No one 
ever knew how it happened, but it was one 
of the most complete cases of nitro-glycerine 
annihilation I ever saw. We found the 
usual cellar that a few cans of glycerine 


always digs in the ground when it goes off, 
and the usual area of timber felled. Over 
300 feet off in the woods, to the right 
of the road, we picked up a wagon tire. 
We found the tail of one horse and the hoof 
of another. In another part of the woods 
a man’s knee was picked up. and that was 
all we ever found, except Henry France’s 
greasy cap lying by the side of a stump and 
his silver watch hanging on a tree. 

‘** George Doran was blown to pieces by a 
nitro-glycerine explosion at Red Rock a few 
years ago. He was a man that weighed 
200 pounds. All that the most thorough 
search ever recovered of that 200 pounds of 
flesh and bone was a part of one of the poor 
min’s feet—less than one pound. Charles 
Berridge, a well-known oil man, was blown 
up by nitro-glycerine one winter in Allegheny 
County. The ground was covered with 
newly fallen snow. On either side was a 
high and abrupt hil! only a few rods apart. 
Berridge was a very tall man, and his 
weight was 180 pounds. The remains of 
the poor fellow were searched for carefully, 
but less than 15 pounds of them could be 
found. The most curious part of the case, 
and one showing how completely annihila- 
tion accompanies an explosion of nitro-gly- 
cerine, was this: The greatest force of the 
explosive is always expended upward. 
However infinitesimal the atoms to which 
Berridge’s body might have been reduced 
by this explosion, in falling back upon that 
spotless snow some trace of them must 
have been seen, but the snow remained as 
spotless as before.” 


A New Fuel Product.—The Journal 
des Mines is authority for the statement that 
lignite, which has up to this time been little 
appreciated, will soon become a serious 
competitor against coal. 

Lignite is well known to be merely coal 
which has not yet been completely formed, 
and is found in enormous masses of vege- 
table matter, in the midst of which entire 
trees may be found. In Italy there have 
recently been found large beds of lignite 
which are almost upon the surface and can 
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be easily exploited, and whose use has not 
yet been very extensive on account of their 
great distance from all means of communi- 
cation. Nevertheless, there are some Ital- 
ian railroads, especially those in Tuscany, 
which are to-day using lignite as a fuel. It 
is further stated that the Italian govern- 
ment, which possesses no coal mines within 
its own territory, and which in case of war 
would be entirely deprived of all means of 
operating its railroads, since coal is one of 
the first things which is declared contraband 
of war. is going to compel all the Italian 
railroad companies to adapt the fire-box of 
their locomotives so that they can burn 
either coal or lignite, at pleasure. _ This step 
will give considerable value to lignite mines, 
which are abundant in Italy, particularly 
those situated in the center of the peninsulas, 
half-way between the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic. 


Greatest Discoveries in Physi- 
ology.—Among the greatest discoveries in 
Physiology, common opinion would mention 
as the foremost. the action of the heart in 
circulating the blood—a_, discovery not origi- 
nated but consummuted by Harvey ; and yet 
the discovery is of so simple and obvious a 
nature that we wonder now not so much at 
the ability manifested in the discovery, as at 
the stupidity which permitted it to remain 
so long unknown, and even to be denied «nd 
ridiculed when published. Harvey’s work 
on the generation of animals entitled him to 
ahigher rank as a pioneer in science than 
his theory of the circulation. 

A far greater discovery was that of Dr. 
Gall, which embraced not oaly the anatomy 
but the functions of the brain as a mental 
organ—a discovery twenty times as great, 
whether we consider the superior impor- 
tance of the brain or the greater investiga- 
ting genius necessiry tc the discovery. It 
easily ranks at the head of the physiologi- 
cal discoveries of the past centuries. 

Next comes the discovery of the motor 
and sensory roots of the spinal nerves by 
Majendie and Bell, which did not, as com- 
monly supposed, include the motor and sen- 
sory of the spinal cord. This was a small 
discovery compared to Gall’s but not infe- 
rior to Harvey’s discovery of the cardiac 
function. 


A fourth discovery. perhaps of equal 
rank, was the discovery by Harvey’s co- 
temporary, Aselli, of the lacteals that ab- 
sorb the chyle. 

A fifth discovery of discoveries of impor- 
tance was that of the corpuscles of the 
blood and the Malpighian bodies of the kid- 
neys by Malpighii. 

A sixth discovery considered more impor- 
tant and occupying a larger space in meclical 
literature is the cell doctrine of Schwann, a 
doctrine still under discussion and by no 
means a finality. 

Anatomical science has few first-class dis- 
coveries. Anatomy has been a growth of 
observation and description—not discovery. 
Vesalius and Eustachius may be considered 
the fathers of modern anatomy, and the 
name of the latter is immortalized by the 
Eustachian tube, which he first recognized 
and described. But the Fallopian tubes 
named after Fallopius were not his dis- 
covery. They had been described long be- 
fore by Herophilus and others. Eustachius 
was nearly two centuries ahead of his age 
in anatomy, and should be gratefully remem- 
bered as a struggling scientist. His valu- 
able anatomical works, which he was too 
poor to publish, were published one hun- 
dred and forty years after his death by 
Lancisi.—J. R. B.— Banner of Light. 


* Full -Blood ” and “Thorough- 
bred.”— In popular language the terms are 


When used in reference to 
horses, there is a well-defined difference be- 
tween them, which it would argue ignorance 
to neglect. Some writers seek to establish 
a difference also when they are used in rela- 
tion to sheep, and in this way: A full- 
blood is one in whose veins there is no ad- 
mixture or strain of any other blood but the 
Spanish, while a thoroughbred is all that 
and something more. A sheep may be @ 
full-blood (pure-blood would be a_ better 
term), and yet be so deficient in form or 
fleece as to be unfit for a breeder. But a 
thoroughbred is the outcome of a long line 
of ancestors, which, beginning with pure 
blood, have been so consummately molded 
by man to a special purpose that this last 
and finished product is, so to speak, incapa- 
ble of begetting or bearing a progeny differ- 
ent from itself. While these ought to be, 


synonymous. 
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and with accurate men are, the definitions 
of the two terms, in popular usage they are 
not, and are constantly misapplied. 

All lions, all tigers, all animals in a state 
of nature are full-bloods, pure-bloods, aver- 
age types of their respective races ; but not 
all of them are thoroughbreds—that is, not 
all of them are so even in all their qualities 
and so sound in their constitutions as to be 
able to produce progeny up to the level of 
the race-standard. They are weeded out by 
natural selection ; they are ill-formed. or 
weak, or lacking in cunning,and they perish 
in the struggle of life, leaving the best indi- 
viduals behind to perpetuate the race. Un- 
der a state of domestication in which man 
seeks to preserve all the individuals, good 
and poor, he must himself conduct this se- 
lection of his breeder.—American Agricul- 
turist.. 


“ The Stamp of Fruitfulness.” 
—A correspondent of the Tribune writes : 
“In a block of nursery trees there are some 
unusually vigorous, with a strong, upright 
stem and thick leading shoot, with few side 
branches having a few short, thorny, hori- 
zontal shoots. The vigor and varnished ap. 
pearance of these trees cause them to be the 
first selected, and occasionally a purchaser 
secures all of this sort and is pleased accord- 
ingly, not realizing that the selection is the 
worst in all respects. Such a tree invariably 
has a root like a carrot, with few if any hor- 
izontal roots. The future efforts of such a 
tree, if it survives, is to form a new leader 
shoot and a new taproot, it being a near de- 
scendant of the wild type. Our improved 
fruits are the result of long and favored cul- 
tivation, and the indication of improvement 
is manifest in a finer organization, just as we 
choose a Jersey instead of a cow of the bi- 
son type, So, from thirty years’ experience 
in orchard-growing, I have found that a tree 
with many side-branches, inclining some- 
what to droop, and slender, feathery off- 
shoots with a moderate strength of body and 
but slight inclination to upright growth, is 
the tree that can be relied upon for profit ; it 
has the stamp of fruitfulness, and will not 
disappoint. This class of trees can be trans- 
planted safely, having many fine spreading 
roots, the form and position of the part be- 


low ground always corresponding closely 
with that above.” 


Treatment of Kerosene Lamps. 
—To insure good light, the burners of pe- 
roleum lamps should be kept bright. If they 
are allowed to become dull, the light is un- 
certain, and, owing to the absorption of 
heat by the darkened metal, smoke is the 
result. Once a month place the burners in 
a pan, covering them with cold water, to 
each quart of which a tablespoonful of 
washing soda should be add-d, and also a 
little soap. Boil slowly for one or two 
hours, and at the end of this time pour off 
the blackened water. Then pour enough 
boiling water into the pan to cover the bur- 
ners, adding soap and soda in the same pro- 
portions as before. After boiling again a 
few minutes, pour off the water, rinse the 
burners with clear hot water, anl rub dry 
witha soft cloth. The burners must be per- 
fectly dry before the wicks are introduced 
Should the wicks become clogged with 
the particles of dust floating in the oil, and 
new ones not be desired, they may be boiled 
in vinegar and water, dried thoroughly, and 
put back in the burners. If wicks have 
done duty all winter, they should be replac- 
ed by new ones in the spring. Nickel bur- 
ners may be boiled as well as brass ones. 
Time spent in the care of lamps is never 
wasted. The paper roses, guelder roses, 
and chrysanthemums, so popular for deco- 
rative purposes, are admirable for placing 
in the lamp chimneys to keep out the dust 
during the day, and the wicks should be 
turned a little below the rim of the burner, 
to prevent exudation of the oil. 


A New Giant—The tallest man of 
modern times has appeared at the London 
Pavilion. He is an Austrian named Winkel- 
meier, and his height is 8 feet 9 inches, one 
fuot more than that of Chang, the Chinese 
giant. Winkelmeier was born at Freidburg, 
near Salsburg, upper Austria, in 1865. He 
is the youngest of a family of five children, 
none of whom are of abnormal stature. 
His fingers span two octaves on a piano, 
and the stretch of his arms is enormous. 
He showed no extraordinary growth up to 
the age of fourteen, but since then he has 
been growing rapidly. 
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STEWART ON THE TEMPERAMENTS, 


Nort long since we had occasion to ex- 
amine a volume of lectures prepared by 
an eminent English surgeon, and noted 
with some surprise that in his study of 
constitutional tendencies to disease he 
mentioned the important subject of tem- 
perament with hesitation, leading us to 
infer that he regarded it as an indetermi- 
nate field ; in fact, saying practically that 
the ordinary physician would not find 
much real advantage in the attempt to 
explore it. We suspected from the lan- 
guage used that the writer had used 
rather old spectacles in his examination 
of it, and that was one reason for his 
finding so little of value. 

Now a fresh book comes under our 
eyes, gracefully arranged and hand- 
somely printed, with the attractive title 
of ‘‘Our Temperaments; their study 


and their teaching.” It bears the 
name of an Edinburgh surgeon, whose 
standing is indicated by the letters F. R. 
C. S. on the title page. He has certainly 
made a pleasant book, and gathered 
within its covers a considerable amount 


of data bearing upon types and relations 


of temperament ; but we find the disposi- 
tion to view the whole matter through 
old spectacles as conspicuous asin the 
book to which allusion was made above. 

He takes the very old classification— 
Sanguine, Bilious, Nervous, Lymphatic 
—as the basis of his observations, and 
labors to create an orderly series of types 
and conditions of men with it, notwith 

standing the sanguine assurance in the 
Preface that ‘* The physical characteris- 
tics of the temperaments, on the contrary, 

are definite, few, and readily observed.” 
If there be such definiteness and fewness 
of the temperamental characteristics, . 
how could he describe such a man as 
President Lincoln as ‘‘lymphatic,” on 

page 68, when just before, on page 67, 

he quotes Dr. Pritchard for the physiog- 

nomy of the lymphatic, thus: ‘The 
phlegmatic (lymphatic) temperament 
distinguished by light, sandy or white 
hair, light grey eyes, a pallid, unhealthy 

whiteness of skin, which is almost bereft 
of hair, small blood-vessels, a weak, 

slow pulse, cold surface, general defect 

of energy in the functions both of ani- 

mal and physical life.” It seems to us 
that the author of ‘‘ Our Temperaments” 
could not have ever seen a portrait of 
Mr. Lincoln, otherwise he would not 
have made so extraordinary a mistake 
as to place that phenomenally gaunt, 
dark-haired, dark-visaged and energetic 
man among his illustrations of the ‘‘ lym- 
phatic.” 

Long ago American phrenologists 
took the ground that the classification 
of the temperaments into Sanguine, 
Bilious, Nervous and Lymphatic was 
imperfect, because in its assumed rela- 
tions to certain systems of organs it did 
not fully represent the whole constitu- 
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tion of physical man ; and further, they 
claimed that this nomenclature was mis- 
leading from a physiological point of 
view; that such terms as ‘‘bilious,” 
“nervous,” and ‘‘lymphatic,” were 
rather representative of abnormal or 
morbid conditions than of healthy and 
normal. The quoted analysis of the 
“lymphatic” certainly does not fit a 
phase of health at all. 

The difficulty found in differentiating 
types and sub-types by experienced medi- 
sists was largely traceable to this fact, 
which we think becomes apparent to the 
reflective observer after a little study. 
And we are surprised that the Scottish 
The work, 


however, as a whole, shows far more of 


author does not mark it. 


reading than of original observation. 
And as a compilation of what many 
Continental and British writers of past 
and present time have incidentally, or of 
set purpose, said concerning tempera- 
ment, it has value. A few elements of 
illustration by word and picture are in- 
troduced at the end of the book ; those 
by word are for the most part the brief 
and unanalytical descriptions of the bio- 
graphical writer; while the pictures 
have been derived from old models of 
painting, and are more becoming an 
album of art than a sober treatise of a 
scientific character, wherein it is to be 
expected that a sharp application of the 
writer’s principles will be made, and the 
reader obtain new and practical informa- 
tion concerning the subject matter of the 
treatise. There is merit in the endeavor 
to use old tools and render them effec- 
tive, but it were better, we think, that 
one avail himself of the latest and best in- 
struments and prove himself a workman 
in the forefront of modern psychology. 


A LEAFLET FROM PLATO. 


THE philosophy of Plato has always 
impressed strongly the philosophical 
doctrines, of the Christian era. Even to- 
day there exist schools of thought in 
which the teachings of this great disci- 
ple of Socrates are openly discussed and 
accepted. In religion his opinions have 
exercised great influence because of their 
profound regard for truth and justice, 
and probably also because of the ten- 
dency to triple division that he shows in 
In the 
study of being, he was as much a realist 
as Aristotle, yet his point of observation 
is for the most part a moral one, whence 


every department of discussion. 


his naturally strong, religious sentiments 
led him to look upward toward the 
source of all things and discourse of vir- 
tue, truth, the beautiful and good. 
Plato grasped the idea of man’s mental 
constitution with a firmer hand than any 
other of the ancients—this is another 
reason for his influence upon the 
thought of later time. Three grand ele- 
ments enter into this constitution, rea- 
son, which he regards as divine and im- 
mortal, a sensuous principle, or what is 
called appetite, and passion or’ feel- 
ing. Under the word soul, he includes 
the power that manifests itself through 
will, reflection, thinking, judgment, de- 
sire, and aversion, hope, fear, love and 
other mental dispositions. ‘‘ As the soul 
is united to the body, so both exert on 
each other a reciprocal influence; the 
soul commands the body, but. on the 
other hand is commanded by the body. 
All the states, however, of the one and of 


the other resolve themselves intoa single 
consciousness, and they therefore, all 
bear reference to one and the same sub- 


” 


ject. 
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In his discussion of reason, Plato re- 
fers not only the intellect, but also the 
moral sentiments to it as a general class, 
an error, as we know to-day, but which 
was accepted by metaphysicians and 
employed in their works as late as our 
generation. Of the anatomical connec- 
tion of mind he was ignorant, although 
like Pythagoras he believed that the 
thinking principle resided in the head, 
while the feelings and appetites lay in 
the body. 

In so many particulars the analyses of 
the action or function of certain pow- 
ers or faculties of the soul ventured 
by Plato approximate those of phren- 
ologists, that it is not presumptuous for 
us to say that Dr. Gall, aided by the 
light of his physiological discoveries, re- 
duced to clear and well-founded proposi- 
tions the views of the great Greek 
thinker. Von Struve, of Heidelberg, 
said in an article published forty years 
ago, that an examination of Plato’s phil- 
osophy shows that he had discovered 
how intimate was the relation of the 
mind to the body, since he enumerates 
among the animal feelings ‘‘ A propen- 
sity for nourishing and sustaining the 
body (Alimentiveness), and the instinct 
of propagation (Amativeness) ; and 
among the former, those which have re- 
lation to strength of mind, and the de- 
sire of honor and precedence (Self-es- 
Quot- 
ing the translated words of the philoso- 


teem and love of Approbation).” 


pher we have this admirable homily, 
on the characteristic influence of the 
higher sentiments, and animal propen- 
sities : ‘‘Those men who pursue only sen- 


sual pleasure and wealth continue upon 


the lowest level of humanity. Their re- 
gards, like those of the brute, are fas- 


tened upon the earth ; eating and drink 
ing and sexual pleasure fill up their 
whole lives. These men do not under- 
stand the dignity of their immortal souls 
and never enjoy pure and enduring 
pleasure. Their agreeable feelings are 
shadows. 

mixed with pains. 


only Their pleasures are 

The same is the case 
with those men, whose chief endeavors 
are limited to the satisfaction of their am- 
bition, their love of power, and desire of 
It is only where reason is 
known in all her dignity, where a sin- 


revenge. 


cere interest in justice and truth pre- 
vails, that a true, pureand enduring en- 
joyment is to be found ; a complete har- 
mony of all sensations and feelings ; a 
union of all the powers of the soul. . . . 

‘**The soul and the body must both be 
used according to their due relations; 
all the powers of the soul must be 
brought into due proportion and under 
subjection to reason, and they must be 
regulated and strengthened by activity. 
The desires and emotions should suffer 
neither through want of gratification nor 
through satiety, in order that they may 
not, in either case, disquiet reason and 
disturb its functions in acquiring knowl- 
edge of things The imperfection 
of the soul consists in the want of those 
proportions and subordinations which 
nature has appointed. The means to- 
ward improving it are chiefly self-knowl- 
edge, training, increase of information 
and improvement of the sentiments. 
Ignorance will be removed through in- 
struction, and want of self-knowledge 
by the means of discipline.” 

With this trifling exhibit of Plato’s 
doctrine of the mind before us, it is 
easy to see how strong would be his in- 
fluence upon the progressive physiolo- 
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gist and metaphysician, and why Chris- 
tian thought was colored by his ideas of 
truth and virtue. 





*“*Can’t ArrorpD It.”—From a letter re- 
cently received we quote the above. The 
writer says also ‘‘I have taken much pleasure 
in reading the JouRNAL ; + * * it is a valuable 
and useful magazine to anybody.” We are 
sorry for the man or woman whose pecuni- 
ary condition is so low that two dollars can 
not be afforded to secure what has been of 
value and use for a year or more. Some- 
times that condition absolutely occurs, but 
we must believe it to be exceedingly rare. 
That which has practical value and use in 
some way represents money; when availed 
of, it enables one to do certain things that 
he would be a loser by letting go; it sug- 
gests or points the way to certain economi- 
cal methods, and may thus save time and 
expense. A paragraph may contain a hint 
that will clear away a thick fog of uncer- 
tainty and error in which the reader has 
been wandering for months or years. An 
article may change entirely the course of a 
life, and give hope and success where failure 
and despondency had been the rule. Far 





off in a prairie region a young woman was 


living who rarely saw a specimen of the 
current medium of exchange. She was poor, 
very poor, in this world’s goods, but rich, 
very rich in soul. She was a subscriber to 
the PureNoLoaicaL JouRNAL, and had to go 
or send to a post-office that was several miles 
distance to get the monthly numbers. She 
failed one year to save from the scanty 
earnings of her labor the little sum required 
to renew her subscription. Did she write 
to the publisher that she ‘‘ could not afford 
to take it?” Scarcely. A letter came one 
day written in an earnest hand, and with 
words that brought tears to the eyes of the 
reader. She ‘‘ could not do without the Jour- 
nal,” it was ‘‘more precious than gold,” 
She must have it, and the money enclosed 
to pay the next year’s subscription had been 
obtained dy the sale of her beautiful hair. If 
ever the editor of this magazine harbored 
the selfish wish that he were a millionaire it 
was then, that he might give the Journat to 
a hundred thousand of the people of the 
land, who in their poor and obscure places, 
were working patiently along with little to 
cheer them or encourage the hope of a 
better condition. 

















{o {Jur {{orrespondents, 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our conTrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 


1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘* Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
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A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the pust-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
is done. 


Woman anp Man InTetLeotvaLLy.—Mrs. 
A. 8.—This subject has occupied a large 
space in the discussions of the day. Mill, 
Spencer, Lewes, Huxley and others have 
made it a matter of scientific inquiry. In 
Broca’s Anthropological Review (French), 
opinions have been published that are based 
upon physiological reasons. We do not 
regard women, as a class, equal to men in 
power of intellect. To say so would be to 
deny the evidences of science, art and indus- 
try, and to ignore the effects of long ages of 
subjection. Man has had the advantage of 
being favored by law and custom from the 
beginning of history. And it is but natural 
that his organization on the side of intellect 
and executive talent should be the stronger. 
But let women have equal rights in all re- 
spects with men, we bel‘eve thatin time, and 
with the stimulating influences o1 maiodern 
civilization, they will reach man’s level. 
Why not? The author of *‘ The Ways of 
Women” considers this subject from its 
various sides, and concludes that woman 
was appointed to be the companion and 
helpmate of man, and her endowments 
properly developed would give her the 
equality that such an ordinance implies. 


GaLL AND Spurznermm’s Writines.—T. B. 
T.—Drs. Gall and Spurzheim published 
their ‘‘ Memoir” of Doctrine that had been 
presented to the French Institute, and also 
the comments on the Notes of the Institute 
Committee, in 1809. Next a great work was 
projected of which two volumes were pre- 
pared conjointly, and two volumes published 
by Gall separately. This is ‘‘ The Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Nervous System in 
General, and of the Brain in Particular.” 
The Memoir and the latter work are in 
French. Later, Gall published alone the 
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work in six volumes which was translated 
into English, and still has considerable circu- 
lation, and also a critical discussion of the 
Functions of the Cerebellum. Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s list of books on the subjects relating 
to Phrenology is long; for instance: The 
Physiognomical System of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim ; Outline of the System; A Trea- 
tise on Insanity, all of which were first pub- 
lished in England; then, Philosophical Es- 
say on the Moral and Intellectual Nature of 
Man; Of the Brain in its Anatomical rela- 
tions—these in French; later came Phren- 
ology in connection with the study of Physi- 
ognomy; Phrenology, or the Doctrine of 
Mental Phenomena; Philosophical Cate- 
chism of the Natural Laws of Mun; Anat- 
omy of the Brain, with a general View of 
the Nervous System; Elementary Principles 
of Education. 

You also ask the names of writers against 
Phrenology, who in their day were promi- 
nent. The few that I can mention just now 
are Lelut and Garnier, Roget, John Gor- 
don, Sir Wm. Hamilton, Sewell, and Mr. 
Lewes. Prof. Bain’s Metaphysical treatise 
is one of the latest outcomes that show an 
unfriendly spirit, although he makes cer- 
tain important concessions. 


New Loves.—B. C. V.—There is a great 
deal of the irrational in the expression that 
seutimental writers reiterate about love 
being eternal, and affection once bestowed 


can never find a parallel later. The organi- 
zation has to do with this matter in a most 
marked way. A woman endowed with 
strong Amativeness and Conjugality, having 
made choice of the man she would have for 
a husband, if disappointed after a period of 
courtship, by his leaving her, would be likely 
to feel keenly for a time the mortification 
and grief of such desertion ; but in time her 
desire for the marital relation would assert 
itself, and with favoring circumstances a 
new intimacy with some man would develop. 
A woman organized similarly, whose moral 
sentiments are influential, if her accepted 
lover died would be more deeply grieved ; 
her feelings would have the added impress 
of a spiritual idea that the loved one had 
gone to heaven and after a time, were she 
faithful to his love, they would be united in 
the new life. This thought would be more 
likely than any other to prevent one from en- 
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tertaining a new love and its consequence 
of marriage. On the intellectual side mar- 
riage is mainly a matter of individual fitness 
and ex»ediency, and from such considera- 
tions it might be repeated several times. 


Vevocity oF Evgzcrriorry.--G. V. M.—The 
data given in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL re- 
lating to the speed of currents in wires used 
for telegraphic messages, are but approxi- 
mate estimates. The velocity depends upon 
the electro-motive force, according to Ohm’s 
well-known law. Where the resistance is the 
least the speed is greatest. Johnson gives 
the speed of lightning as 250,000 miles a 
second, while the rate usually stated for 
electricity in a free medium is about the 
same as that of light or 185,000 miles. Elec- 
tricity like all other forces is subject to con- 
ditions of cause and the medium of trans- 
mission. 

Tetecrapoy.—A. C.—We think that 
thirteen is too young to put a boy at such 
an occupation as telegraph operator. He 
ought to be well established in the funda- 
mental branches of an English education, 
If he 


and be well developed physically. 
could be taught the art, while pursuing his 
studies, without confining him indoors too 
much it would be well enough, but at that 
age a boyis not sufficiently developed to 


endure much nervous strain. At sixteen 
or seventeen he would be old enough to be 
placed at the instrument as a business. 


EXAMINATIONS BY CORRESPONDENCE.—M. 
E. C.—A printed chart, or the list of the 
organs with their degrees of development, 
can not be given in the case of a delinea- 
tion made from photographic views of the 


head, because it is necessary that the ex- 
aminer should make his estimates of the 
organs severally from the living head. If 
you will write for the circular known as 
the ‘* Mirror of the Mind,” you will obtain 
full information on this department of prac- 
tical Phrenology. 


Gl bat Then Sap. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 

** The Noble Forehead Fallacy.” 
—Under the above caption an article is go- 























ing the rounds of the press. From it I 
make the following excerpts, which, viewed 
in the light of true mental science, are 
surely astounding : 

““It is popularly supposed that the high fore- 
head is essential to a good brain, and intellectual 
superiority is usually associated with the concep. 
tion of a ‘ two-storied brow.’ Dr. Wm. H. Mays 
combats this idea in the Western Lancet. He says ; 
‘The size of the forehead depends much on the 
line of growth of the hair that limits it. A man 
may have what is called a low forehead ; but if the 
hair could be removed to the height of four or five 
inches, the same individual would present as fine 
a specimen of the traditional ‘noble forehead’ as 
could be wished, a perfect ‘dome of thought. 
The truth is, the front part of the brain has very 
little to do with the intellectual process. It is the 
posterior lobes of the brain with which the higher 
faculties of the mind are associated.” 

Phrenological students will find much in 
the above for criticism. According to my 
experience, the writer attempts to handle a 
subject of which he knows little; and in his 
closing sentence deals a blow at a science of 
which he knows less. One might almost be 
tempted to accuse him of seeking to found 
another system of investigation, although he 
assuredly borrows from the disciples of Gall 
the only really important idea he presents: 
that certain sections of the brain are devoted 
to certain mental faculties. No one will op- 
pose the proposition advanced in the first 
sentence. I believe that phrenologists 
always, in their investigations, make due 
allowance for hair growing down the frontal 
region; and as this part of the cranium is 
always judged by the relative size of the 
organs there located, little needs to be said 
in regard thereto. But to say that the 
‘* frontal brain has little to do with the in- 
tellectual process,” and to assign that func- 
tion to the posterior lobes is to make an as- 
sertion that every lover of true mental 
science will be found eager and ready to 
disprove. A striking argument is found in 
the fact that the frontal brain assumes its 
greatest development in men. Beginning 
with the lowest types of animal life and 
ascending steadily upward, we find at each 
step a reach forward in the development of 
frontal lobes, until their largest manifesta- 
tion, both in brain and the corresponding 
faculties, is shown in the highest order of 
civilized beings. One of the best illustra- 
tions of this fact is found in Prof. Sizer’s de- 
scriptions of the ‘‘ Facial Angle,” given, I 
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believe, in the latter part of his interesting 
book of personal reminiscences, ‘‘ Forty 
Years in Phrenology.” This point will be 
found to be demonstrated in perfect accor- 
dance with fact and reason. 

The merest tyro in phrenological science, 
knows that the reasoning powers are as- 
signed to the frontal portion of the brain, 
and the domestic faculties to the posterior ; 
and years of careful observation have proved 
the correctness of this classification. Disease 
or injuries which affect that part of the 
cerebrum lying beneath the frontal bone 
always produces like symptoms as regards 
cerebral disturbance ; and the same is neces- 
sarily true when the seat of disease or injury 
is the occipital lobe. Our writers have re- 
corded many authentic cases, and the subject 
of phrenic pathology has become one which 
offers great results to the student. 

However, the utter fallacy of Dr. Mays’ 
views are readily detected by any careful ob- 
server or reader; and to enter into a long 
and detailed article of refutation would be 
useless, in the present state of public en. 
lightenment on the subject of brain develop- 
ment. The reply is so simple, and the idea 
advanced, so palpably false that ‘‘he who 
runs may read.” 

EDWARD THOMAS TUBBS. 

Early Glimpses at Human Na- 
ture.—Before the writer was old enough 
to know there was any such science as 
Phrenology, his parents took a little girl 
from one of our large cilies to board during 
the summer. She was only eleven years of 
age and unusually bright and smart for her 
age. She knew more about housework, 
perhaps, than many a young miss just out 
of her teens ; but she had a very high tem- 
per, was destructive and vicious when 
things did not go to suit her; would quar- 
rel the whole day long with her playmaies 
and was very hard te control. She wasa 
puzzle to all around hei, yet she had many 
redeeming qualities. No one could be more 
obliging, if she wished to be. She was quick 
to learn and took a great irterest in all 
things she saw around her; was a greut 
observer and wanted to know the whys and 
wherefores. 

For the first time in his life the writer 
began then to compare the heads of differ- 
ent individuals. He noticed that the head 


of this little girl was large and well de- 
veloped above ihe ears, and prominent es- 
pecially in the region of Firmness. On com- 
paring this head with some of his neighbors, 
who were noted for their Firmness, Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, he found the 
same peculiar formation of the craniums, 
The difference in size of different indivi- 
dual heads was also noticed but he could 
not at that time have given any explanation 
of the different sizes of heads and their gen- 
eral outlines. The writer however reasoned, 
after looking at and studying different 
heads, that there must be an organ of firm- 
ness, or stubbornness as he then called it. 
Then again he found individuals that 
were always grumbling and fretting, whose 
wives could not do anything right, or where 
there was generally a wrong motive ascribed 
to everything done that did not please them; 
and after comparing these individuals he 
found that the head was not well developed 
in the region of Adhesiveness, and Philopro- 
genitiveness, that the social group was de- 
ficient generally (of course he did not know 
much about the social groupthen, or any 
other group, as he was scarcely more than a 
boy), and he reasoned that want of fullness 
in the back head was a sign of churlishness 
and disagreeableness. These sigus appeared 
to me as I grew older to be well founded, and 
when I became acquainted with Phrenol- 
ogy the matter was thoroughly cleared up, 
and I found that I had been on the right 
track and of course I was the more ready to 
believe that Gall and Spurzheim were right. 
E. L. Davis. Tracy, Minn. 
An Old Disciple.—Gentlemen: My 
subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
has expired. I am some distance from the 
city, but as soon as I can get down will re- 
new my subscription for 1887. Don’t fail to 
send the January number, as we can’t afford 
to do without the Journat. Mrs. F. says 
we must drop some other papers, but we 
can not drop the JournaL. It is an ever 
welcome friend and guest, in our household ; 
its teachings have been the foundation of 
our success. We adopted it as our rule of 
life, in 1848, when Prof. Fowler came to 
Chieago(we resided there at that time). Prof. 
F. stirred that city as it never had been be- 
fore. He called out very large audiences, 
and he delivered some twenty lectures with 
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the most learned and influential of the city, 
no abatement of interest to the last; that 
course of lectures was the first we ever 
heard on Phrenology. We heard them all, 
and gladly accepted the science, obtained 
books and charts, and nine years afterward 
were on the road asa lecturer. That dates 
an important event in our history. 
Yours Fraternally. 


Adrian, Mich. A. W. FiLowezs. 


—-- tS i at -— — 
PERSONAL. 


Epwarp Livingston Youmans, the well- 
known representative of advanced science, 
and editor of the Popular Science Monthly, 
died January. 

He was sixty-five years old and had spent 
a busy life. When a child his sight was al- 
most lost, and although he recovered the use 
of his eyes, they were permanently injured. 
Much of his study was devoted to chemistry 
and physics. His ‘‘ Class Book of Chemis- 
try,” published in 1852, enjoyed a wide pop- 
ularity. as did also his ‘** Hand-book of 
Household Science,” and the ‘* International 
Science Series,” which he planned. At one 
time, he was professor of chemistry in Anti- 
och College, but during the greater part of 
his career he was connected with the pub- 
lishing house of D. Appleton & Co., as 
their scientific editor. 

Marsua.t P. Wirper, the well-known au- 
thority in flowers and fruits, died in Dor- 
chester, Mass., December 16th, at the age of 
88 years. Although nearly all his life a Bos- 
ton merchant, Mr. Wilder devoted a great 
deal of his time to horticultural pursuits, in 
which he achieved success and enviable dis- 
tinction. He had been president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and 
was president of the American Pomological 
Society from its organization till the time of 
hisdeath. He organized many societies and 
assisted in founding many institutions. He 
was also presid~nt of the New England His- 
toric and Genealogical Society. It is not 
many months ago that Mr. Wilder was in 
the office of the PrreNo.oaioaL JovrNAL,and 
appeared as an active, spirited man of sixty 
years or so, rather than near ninety. 


Miss Matitpa Jounson has just died in 


London, one hundred and sixteen years old. 
Eighty-nine years ago her intended husband 
died suddenly and she made a will giving 
her entire fortune to the Military Hospital 
and directing that ‘‘ Love killed her ” should 
be engraved on her tombstone. Evidently 
a case of the survival of the fittest ! 


Miss Exarsz Goopate has entered the 
list of those rather ambitious women who 
would attempt to civilize the Indians. She 
has gone among the Sioux at the lower Brulé 
agency in Dakota, having prepared herself 
by a course of study at General Armstrong's 
School at Hampton. 





WISDOM. 


“Think truly and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful see.” 


Activity, and not despondency is the true 
counterpoise to misfortune.— Lowell. 


Reformers look small in the eyes of the 
world, because they are so far in advance. 


Economy in our affairs has the same ef- 
fect upon fortunes that good breeding has on 
our conversation. 

Too much idleness , I have observed, fills 
up aman’s time much more completely, and 
leaves him less his own master, than any 
sort of employment whatsoever.— Burke. 


Tired muscle and weary brain are not so 
hard to bear as that utter weariness and 
loathing of life, yet mixed with fear of 
death, which is the lot of those who have 
made pleasure their one aim in life. 


Every man takes care that his neighbor 
shall not cheat him. But a day comes when 
he begins to care that he do not cheat his 
neighbor. Then all goes well. He has 
changed his market-cart into a chariot of the 
sun. 


Books are yours, 
Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age; more precious 
far, 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
And Orient gems which, for a day of need, 
The Sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs. 
These hoards of truth you can unlock at 
will.— Wordsworth 
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MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

‘* What’s in a name?” a recent traveler 
was heard to exclaim—‘t Why, about the 
hottest country on the globe is Chili.” 

An elderly minister at a social party 
where the young people were dancing, be- 
ing asked if he danced, replied, ‘‘ No, I am 
not educated at that end.” 

‘*Sam, why am senators like de fishes ?” 
**T don’t meddle wid de subjec’, Pomp.” 
‘*W’y, don’t you see, nigger—because dey 
am fond of de-bate.” 

**When I die,” said Mrs Fishwacker, ‘‘I 
want to be buried in the good, old-fashioned 
style, and not burned to ashes in one of 
those creameries you hear of.” 

Willie—‘‘ Mamma, you ain’t going to 
give all that puddin’ to Tommy, are you ?” 

Mamma—*‘ No, Willie, dear; it is for 
you.” 

Willie—‘* Oh, what a little bite!” 

A contemporary calls attention to an ad- 
vertisement extolling the virtues of a new 
sort of infants’ feeding bottle, with * direc- 
tions for using” that wind up as follows: 
‘* When the baby has done drinking, it 
must be unscrewed and laid in a cool place, 
say under a tap.” Poor baby! 

‘** Are you having much practice now ?” 
asked an old doctor of a young beginner. 
“ Yes, sir; a great deal, thank yeu.” ‘ Ah, 
Iam glad to hear it. In what line is your 
practice particularly ?” ‘* Well, sir, partic- 
ularly in economy.” 

The World says that the woman’s bustle 
must go. The World is mistaken. Itis the 
woman that must go. The bustle must 
follow.— Germantown Journal. 

We must sadly confess that such is the 
mode of procedure woman is bent upon. 

Mary—Stop your flattery, now, or I shall 
hold my hands to my ears. John—(wishing 
to be complimentary)—Ah, your lovely 
hands are too small. 

Customer (in restaurant).—‘* Waiter. isn’t 
it strange that I should find several flies in 
my soup?” 

Waiter (somewhat amazed).—‘ It am 
strange fer a fac’, sah, fer dis season ob de 
yeah.” 























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


A Sxkeron or tHE Lire or APoLtonivs, of 
Tyana, or the First Ten Decades of our 


Era. By Daniel M. Tredwell; pp. 354. 
8vo. Cloth. New York: Frederick Tred- 
well. 


Several lives of this remarkable man have 
been written at different times, but so far as 
we know, this is the only one within reach of 
the general public. Brief notices of him can 
be found in various encyclopedias and bi- 
ographical dictionaries, but they merely 
state who, and not whathe was. From the 
preface, we learn that this sketch—for it is 
really nothing more—is the outcome of a 
challenge publicly made by a clergyman for 
the production of « record of the life, say- 
ings and doings of any personage, who lived 
1800 years ago “ so well attested and by so 
many. reliable witnesses as is that of our 
Savior in the account of Matthew.” 

Mr. Tredwill accepted the challenge, and 
selected Apollonius, who was born in 
Tyana, a city of Cappadocia, in the year one 
of our era, who spent the most of the 95 
years of his life in travels, that extend from 
India to Spain, teaching the doctrine of the 
Stoics much as he had received them, but in 
a reformatory spirit, insisting that virtue 
and true piety are the only foundations of 
happiness. He was a strict vegetarian, re- 
fusing to shed blood for sacrifice to the god, 
and wore noclothing the making of which 
involved the killing of animals. For about 
50 years he was accompanied on his travels 
by Darnis, to whose record the world is in- 
debted for much that is known of him. He 
was not an enthusiast, but a philosopher, of 
whom Voltaire says history has not re- 
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proached with an equivocal action. His 

prayer was, ‘‘ O ye immortal gods, grant us 

whatever you shall judge fit and proper to 
be bestowed and of which we may not be 
undeserving.” 

His disciples deified him, claiming for him 
divine paternity, and that messengers of 
Apollo sang at his birth; that he wrought 
many miracles, and in one instance at least 
raised the dead. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is 
the notes that are numerous and instructive, 
showing a research and erudition unex- 
pected in an author of whom so little is 
known—but his interesting book is want- 
ing in one thing, an index. 

Carist Unvertep: His HEAVENLY AND 
Eartuiy AppgarinG. By Anna J. John- 
son, author of ‘‘The Healing Voice.” 
‘Faith Healing,” ‘Christian Science,” 

‘* Healing by Prayer,” and whatever else it 

may be termed, is a procedure that appears 

to have found a hold in many intelligent 
minds, and bids fair yet to be a competitor 
of no mean dimensions with the man of ex- 
tracts and tinctures. In many of our cities 
chapels or meeting-rooms are run in the in- 
terest of what might be called ‘‘ gospel” 
medicine. We know of two or three large 
churches in this city where large assemblies 
may be seen two or three times a week, and 
where the principles of ‘‘ faith cure” are 
advocated, and applied to the invalids who 
offer themselves as subjects for the peculiar 
treatment. That wonderful cures arise from 
such treatment we may not deny. Testi- 
mony comes from the most respectable quar- 
ters that ‘ the prayer of faith ” and anointing 
with oil have healed the sick. No good 
physician will deny the power of trust or 
confidence in helping his treatment to pro- 
duce the effect that is desired. Some au- 
thorities even go so far as to say that unless 
the patient have confidence in the physician 
and the medicine administered it is useless 
to prescribe. The mind is greater than the 
body, and exercises a wonderful power upon 
it even when diseased or exhausted. But 
the author of the book under notice tells us 
that all true light, life and health are the 
gift of the spirit of God as revealed in Christ, 
and that men must understand the will of 

‘God and His laws, and live in accordance to 

them. How Christ unveils the high spirit- 





ual truths that come from above Mrs. John- 
son endeavors to show, and insists that it is 
the dominauce of the animal in people that 
prevents them from understanding and liv- 
ing in the simple lines of Christian duty. 
She finds in the signs or constellations of 
the Zodiac certain representative types that 
have a close relation to man, and proceeds 
with a peculiar analysis of each of them 
that suggests something of the ingenuity of 
a modern astrologer, although her imagina- 
tion is stimulated by religious ardor. In 
several instances we fail to see a logical 
connection between her predications and 
the stellar forms; and can not help thinking 
that in her zeal Mrs. Johnson deems herself 
warranted in appropriating for her purpose 
anything in the universe—and why not 
the stars, so ready a type of spiritual 
illumination. 


=_>< 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Mamma’s Stories ror Lirrte Prop.s, by 
Laura J. Rittenhouse, are excellent little 
tales in their way. Being published by the 
National Temperance Society, they have of 
course certain lessons to inculcate about the 
wrongness of drinking things that will in- 
toxicate. Most of the stories are of the 
good deeds of little fellows, who possess 
courage and manhood toa good degree in 
their little heads ; but there is little of the 
unreal in the inci lents described. The boy 
who would not lend his goats to the beer- 
seller, although he wanted the bright half- 
doliars offered, and the combative urchin, 
who went at a school-fellow and pommelled 
him soundly for striking ‘little Willie,” are 
met with almost anywhere now that there 
are mothers, who solicitiously teach their 
children about duty and honor. J. N. 
Stearns, Agent, New York. 





Tue Source oF THE Mississippi. A re- 
print from Science, detailing the report of a 
recent exploration of the Itasca lake region, 
organized by Messrs. Ivision, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., of New York, for the purpose 
of settling certain questions with regard to 
the relations of form, elevation, drainage of 
Itasca and Elk lakes, and also to ascertain 


the value of the claims of certain former ex- 
plorers. The report of the chief of the ex- 
pedition, Mr. Hopewell Clarke, is given 
with much detail, and several maps accom- 
pany it. 
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Brertish Cotumpia—-A pamphlet sent by 
Mr. L. C. Van’t Ward contains a very in- 
teresting account of this far North-West 
country, and carefully detailed information 
for miners, tourists, emigrants, agricultur- 
ists, etc. In many respects there is much 
similarity between the Southern region of 
Alaska and the British possession adjoining. 


OURRENT EXCHANGES RECEIVED. 


New York Observer: Old Presbyterian or- 
gan. New York. 


INustrated Gi aphic News: Stirring and Gos- 
sipy. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Medical Summary: Paragraphs and brieflets 
for physicians of all sorts. Philadelphia. 


Literary News: An eclectic review of cur- 
rent literature. I[lustrated. New York. 


The Woman’s Magazine: Sphere the Rela- 
tion of Woman to Indnstry, art, literature, 
charity and reform. Brattleboro. Vt. 


Publishers’ Weekly. The Publishers’ Annual 
Summary number is a convent index for 
reference, and shows enterprise in its ar- 
rangement. 


The People’s Health Journal: A practical 
monthly that has such good features that 
it should be encouraged. Drs. Rogers, 
editors, Chicago, IIl. 


Christian Thought for February has: ‘‘ The 
Mission of Music to Mind and Heart,” by 
Prof. B.C. Blodgett ; ‘* The Labor Problem 
and the Churches,” by W.G. Moody ; *‘The 
Labor Troubles and the Sabbath Law,” by 
C. F. Deems; ‘The Laborer not a 
Commodity, ” and ‘* Views and Reviews.” 
Wilbur B. Ketcham, New York. 


LTippincott’s for February is evidently gain- 
ing. The complete novel idea suits the 
popular taste, and we think will be imi- 
tated by other monthlies. Besides the 
‘* Self-made Man,” the following heads are 
noticeable: A Day with the President, 
Mere Egotism, Rothenburg Felicity, The 
Golden Age (poem), Our Actors and their 
Preferences, Two Ways of Telling a 
Story (a satire), and Our Monthly Gossip. 


The Menora Monthiy: Official organ of 
the Hebrew order of the B’ne B'rith, deals 
chiefly of course with topics of interest to 
the members of that important associa- 
tion. Papers of an inviting character to 
the general reader occur here and there in 
the pages. In the February number 
‘* Pages from the Life of Moses Mendels- 
sohn,” is the leading article, with a beau- 
tiful photo print as frontispiece. B. E. 
Peixotto, New York. 


The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for February gleans from the better 
sources such matter as this: Goethe and 
Philosophy, The Fall of an Island, The 


Character of Shelley, France as it Is and 
Was, Dreams, Confederation—The Sol- 
vent of the Eastern Question, Christianity 
as the Absolute Religion, Lazarus to 
Dives, The Matterhorn and Its Victims, 
and other inviting titles. New York. 


The Homiletic Review for February comes to 
us with a pretty full review section, and 
much variety in its sermonic and other 
departments. Among the topics discussed 
are: How Can the Pulpit best Counteract 
the Influence of Modern Skepticism? 
The Best Methods of Getting Church 
Members to Work. The Church in the 
Catacombs, The Sphere of the Pulpit, 
Possibilities and Revelations of the Future 
State, The Doubter, Evangelizing Me- 
— etc., etc. Funk & Wagnalls, New 

ork. 


The Popular Science Monthly for February 
has a notable article on **The Laws of 
Habit,” by a Harvard professor, that 
shows progress in that rather conservative 
institution, so far as metaphysical doctrine 
is concerned. But that professor has 
awakened lately to a personal interest in 
psychical phenomena. Further we would 
mention, The South African Diamond- 
Mines, Science and Morals, Some Points 
on the Land Question, Massage, A Sketch 
and Portrait of Charles C. Abbott, the 
Naturalist; and a variety of miscellaneous 
items. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


The Century Magazine for February opens 
with a fine portrait of Dr. James McCosh, 
in which the Scottish lineaments are strik- 
ing, and follows up the frontispiece with 
a sketch of Nassau, as a midwinter re- 
sort. ‘‘Abraham Lincoln ” is rich in remi- 
niscences and illustrations. The Oldest 
Church in London will please the archeol- 
ogist. Father Taylor and Oratory, The 
Stars, Recent Discoveries of Works of 
Art in Rome, The Relative Strength and 
Weakness of Nations, Lee’s Invasion of 
Pennsylvania, are among those topics 
that to us give this number a peculiar in- 
terest. 


Harper's Magazine for February has three 
serial stories, four richly illustrated de- 
scriptive articles, besides its strongly sus- 
tained editorial departments. Of the 
titles we would mention : ‘‘Moose Hunting 
by Jack-light,” *- The Arcadian Land, ” a 

raphic description of the broad and 
evel district south and west of Bayou 
Teche, Louisiana; ‘‘Campaigning with the 
Cossacks,” ‘The Wish,” a poem of 
Cowleys, finely illustrated ; ‘* Narka,” & 
story of Russian life. The Editor's Easy 
Chair has something practical to say on & 
very urgent topic of the day : Why domes- 
tic Service is Distasteful to American 
women ; and the Editor’s Study canvasses 
some of the points of our leading story 
writers. 








